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For those students whq\ qu.alif y ^ the Ad^Vance Program, 
offers an opportunity to follow a stimiidatin^ curriculum desi§n^d for 
the academically talentecj. The purposes 




in ^ 
th ree 



>f the course outlined 
this guide for twelfth grade En gl is t -^r^V^ bri^^ the previous 
years' studies in Advance Program /English to 'ar Meaningful 
culmination; to Jxc^vide a challen^ingr practical^ college-level 
c^uTse of study^hat includes the traditional twelft h grade ^ 
/experiences in Engl ish^ li te ra t^re ; to expand these ex'periences lo 
/ include t epreseilt at ive liter^ure that offe'rs a world Vieiii of the 
/ universality cf human expeirence; and to p.repaife students adVqua^rely' 
( for advanced placement in ccjllege. The introductory unit on the ^ 
1 h-islory Of the English languc^qe reinforces nitith and tenth grade 
\ linguistic studi3s and provided exper iellce:^ des igned to bring the, . 
V^^tu^ents to a realization of tke dynamic character of their . y 

•l>^nguage-- f rom Beowulf and Chau^r to Eliot and Shaw. The units • 
include exercises in expositor y/ writing in correlation with the 
literature studies sc that theT studen.t'fe can discover their basic 
deficiencies and strengthen their skills. (JM) ^ , ' 
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FOREWORD 



Tlie Opportunity to .restudy thr curriculum and to assess it in terms of the ' 
n&t>4§ and inteffests of the students of today is the most significant aspect of any 
year-r'outi&-pJ[an of school reorganization. 



During 1971-72, teaeijer;?' and supervisors have studied, e^tatuated, arid finally, 
r^»writtcn courses into sixty-dayvunits of work. In jLll-r0\yriting, emphasis has been 
placed on relevance to the needs and^ 




s of the students. 



j^]p[;ejm^^ tested and evaluated in the classroom in 

^ordcjT tQ establish effective guidelines for the development of the new courses. 
Hvaluation and revision of these new ccJlirses will continue during the implemen- 
tation of the fUective Quarter Plan. 




Richard VanHoose 
Superintendent 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
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I I-NCiLlSH 5'Jl , 592, Al^D 593-ADVANCH PROGRAM 

V 

lMA(;t-S OF MAN 
Introduction 

he goals ol Advance Program [.ngljsh 5^1 : 5^2. and 593 are three-fold: to bring the previous three 
ears' studies in Advar>ce Program Knglish to a meaningful culmination; to provide a challenging, 
^uacncal. college-level course ot study that includes the traditional twelfth-grade experiences in 
/Hnglish literature, to exp;ind these experiences to include representative literature that, offers a 
world vfew oF the universafity of human experience, and, to prepare students adequately for 
advanced placement m college. . ^ 

A 

The .intr(uluctory unit on the history of the Hnglish language reinforces ninth and tenth grade 
lingujsti^ studies and presides experiences 'designed to brjng the^^tMents to a vivid realization of the 
dynamic characl^er their language~l"rom Beywulf and Chaucer to Eliot and Shaw. 

A thematic approach to literature pr(3vides a sound basis for the development and enhancement of 
literary sensitivity. Placed in a I'ramework of the Images of Man, .selected works of Enghsh and 
world literature emphasize specifically images which show tHe development of Tragic Man, 
Introspective Man, and Protesting Man. New concepts and skills acquired in the literature units 
enable the students to bring into meaningful relationships their understandings from previous 
.studies. . , 

The L/nits include exercises in exposUory« writing in correlation with the literature studie^so that 
the students can discover their basic deficiencies and strengthen their skills. " . ^ 
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ADVANCE PROGRAM-ENGLISH 591 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGp/TRAGIC MAN 



Course Description 

English 591 traces the history of the English language from its proto-Indo-European 
background to present-day, modern English. The study of Beowulf Rud The Canterbury Tales 
strengthen this understanding. The transitional movement from Anglo-Saxon to medieval 
expression reveals the- growth of English into a literary language. 

The specific theme, Tragic Man, initiates the course theme, Images of Man. Selected works of 
ShaJcespeare, Balzac, Eliot, and Stoppard serve to emphasize the tragic aspect of man. 



Prerequisite 

.None; eligibility for'Advance Program and/or recommendation of teacher 

Suggested Time Schedule 

Development of the English Language 

The History of English 1 week 

' Beowulf . 2 weeks 

Canterbury Tales 2 weeks >^ 

Murder in the Cdfhedral 1 week , 

* 

Tragic Man ^ , , , 

Hamlet 3 weeks 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern^Are Dead 1 week 

Phe Goriot 2 weeks 

J . ' 

General Objectives 

Knows the history of the English language Jrom its prpto-Indo-European background to 
present-day, modern English through a study of Beowulf and the Canterbury Tales and 
selected works of Shakespeare, Balzac, Eliot, and Stoppard. 

Traces the growthKof English into a literary language via a study of the transitional movement 
from Anglo-Saxon to medieval expression. 
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s - ^ Advance Program-Ei^igjish 591 

Behavioral Objectives ' ' * *' . * 

* / • ^ • ^ * . ' 

Having studied TTie History English, the student^will list at least three forces that bring 
about changes in a language. ^ 

Having studied The History of English, the student will list at least three changes which 
language brings about within a civilization. 

G'\M^ the terms outer history of English and inner history of English, the student will 
differentiate the two and, in a brief paper, will explain the interaction of these two facets of 
language. ^ ' 

Using information from The History of English, the student will summarize in outline form the 
major developments in English from its proto-Indo-European background to present-day, 
moderrt English. ' 

Having studied Beowulf and writings about this epic, the student will cite , at least three 
references from Beowulf which reveal its importance as an archeological record. 

Having studied Beowulf and listened to recorded passages in old English, the student will cite a 
line or passage from the work which illustrates each of the following characteristics of 
*\^AAgIo-Saxon poetry: four-stress line, alliteration, harp-strokes, and kenning^,- 

Given^the contention that the Anglo-Saxons lived in a dual world, the student will identify 
wkys in which Beowulf portrays this dual world by citing at Ipast two references from the epic 
which imply a Christian image or interpretation and two references indicating that paganism 
existed in spite of Christian beliefs. 

Using class-determined criteria for characteristics of an epic, the .student will examine Beowulf 
and will state and substantiate an evaluation of the work based on these criteria. 

Having studied The Canterbury Tales and writings about Chaucer, the student will state and 
t^plain the significance of at least three contributions Chaucer made to the establishment of 
English of a literary language. 

After studying the "Prologue'* of The Canterbury Tales and/or one or more of the Tales, the 
V student will point, out three or more examples of Chaucer's use of satiric language to develop 
his characters. • ' 

Having been introduced to Chaucer*s characters, the student will v/rite an essaj^, describing the 
major elements which reveal The Canterbury Tales as a rtiicrocosm of English medieval life. 



Having studied THe (^hterbury Tales md Murder in student will compare in 

class discussion these two representations of medieval Hfe, notitig similarijfies and differences in 
form, in treatment of medieval life, and in content;, 

After reviewing elements of Greek tragedy (e.g., the function'of the chorus, the tr^c flaw,' 
and the^ role of ijate), the student Will analyze Murder in the Cathedral, citing examples of 
corresponding elements in .the rnodern play. ' , ' w 

After reading or listening to a recording of the "Interlude/* the student will make an o^'al ^Dr 
wntteh presentation relating Becket's stated definition of martyrdom to his.actions in response 
to his own spiritual conflict. , , ^ ' ^ j 

Having disbussed in class the three major tempt|itions that Confronted Becket in the play, the 
student will write a paper identifying similar temptations in contemporary lifi^'. 

Having studied Murder in the Cathedral the student will select lines or passages wWch l^c 
believes convey the universal theme of the play, defending- his choice in an oral or written 
presentation. * . ^ ' r . 

Having studied the baVic concepts of Gnee-k tragedy, the student will fin^.^n'd %rilimerate fn 
discussion similarities and differences between Greek and Renaissance tragedy. 

After arriving at conclusibns as to the characteristics of the Renaissance tragic hero from snjall 
group discussions, the student will develop in a major ^ager the character Hamlet as a tragic 
hero. . > \ . ' ^ 

Using agreements arrived at through discussion and the deeper investigation required in the 
writing of a major paper on the concepts of^ tragedy, the student will state generalizations 
concerning the universality achieved by Shakespeare in Hamlet. 

Using the Freytag formula (see Teachers* Udimdil, Adventures in English Literature, Olympic 
^Edition) for plot structure of Elizabethan tragedy, the student will chart the plot, oi Hamlet, 
noting in detail the exposition, the exciting torce, steps of actions, structural climax, ^falling 
action, moment of final suspense, catastrophe, and denouement. . . A 



After research, x5ri Elizalbethan stagecraft through, reference books, 'filmstrips, and films, the 
student will devise a director's script o^n the sta^ng oi Hamfet within the frariiework of the 
Globe Theater architectural plan. - 

• . V ■ . * . ". • . 

» ■■ - , * .■ . . ■ ■ . * . 

- 1 ' " i ' ■ * ' . « 

After close stpdy of the seven major soliloquies, the stud.ent will write a paper on the 

philosophies of Hamlet as to life, death, manXand the Elizabethan world. 

■ ' "'V' ' ■ ■ ■ . . h ■■. ' 

' ' ' ■ : ' \ > ■ J • ^ ■ - ■■ ■ 
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Having examined the^use, of language in Shakespearean dramas^ the ^student will .draw 

conclusions th1x)ugh citing specific passages as to Shakespeare's use qf blank verse, the rim~over 

iine, end rhyme, caesura; couplet; imagery, figures of speech, and prose. • ^ • 
*» " » 

' . ^■ . .. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ; ■. ■ '. ■ ' " ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Hiving recognized the three major contfoversies within Hamlet, the student will pa,rt4cipate in . 
a* panel discussion in tliese three areas: the extent .of Hamlet's mental derangement, his 
hesitation to average his father*s death, his relationship with Ophelia.^ ' • ^ 

Having! identified the passages that /include , humor, the student will report orally on the 
heightening of tragic effect through these rnirthfurcdntrast^^^^^^^ ~ , . 

Having become acquainted with m^uor dramatists, such as lonesco, Genet, Pinter,, Beckett, 
Sartre, Albee, and Gamus, through indfependeht class projepts, the student will develop in a 
rn^jor paper the fundamental concepts of existentialism that pervade the Theater of the 
Absurd.. . . '\ «^ \ . , ' 

/ ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ' ' ' ' ; 

Drawing on material presented through oral reports on the Theater of the Absurd, the student * 
' will identify in class discussion the basic characteristics "of . the Absurd to be foynd 'in 
Aosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead: ^ . \ . 

, Awaie that setting in an Absurdist.drama is an abstract representation of reality, J[he student 
will lead ^ participate in a class 'discussion on the cone iis used in Stoppard's 
drama; , ■ " . ■ ' " ' ^ ^ ■ . ■ ^ 

After tracing ^he character development of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the studeht wiU 
^yrite a paper based on his compassion and/or empathy for the two p^^^ i^; y 

From his study of Shakespeare's Hamlet, the student wilt participate in a panel discussion to 
explore the similarities and dissimilarities- l?etween Hamlet and Rosencrantz and Guildinsiem 
Are Dead, with special emphasis on the dramatic purpose behind the inclusion v of , 
Shakespearean passages and scenes. " ^ " ^ 

^ After class discussion on Stoppard's innovative dialogue^ the gtudent. will wfite a scrijit of^^ 
situatibn from his own- experience in which dramatic action is revealed through Stoppard's 

(Jialogue-;. • ' ^ : ^ ' . ' >f 

Using the definition of tragic comedian] the student v^ill -develop an iri-jcjegth pi^jper on "Topa . 
Stoppaxd: Tragic Comedian." ' ^ V ^ ^ 

Af^r reading Pere Goriot, the student,Hirou^ cl^s discussion, will tn^e g^het^^^ 

the Frencjii' society of the period: attitudes toward money, martilg^./rriord^^^^ 

powej. ^ ^' ' . -• ' , ' i.' :* 

■ • ' . ' ■ * * * * * ^ , ' ■ ' i ■ " 

^Wit|i:^ware'ness of Balzac's stafed intentions aS*to his Humar^Comedy, the student .Ina. paperj 
willaissessP^/'eGoWof as to its success as a^"^ : y : . ,/ 
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Through small grpup discussions, the studeift will analyze the plot structure of the noveTand/. . * 
the respective functions' of^ the tliree interrelated stories^ withirt the main plot structure, . 



Svfter indep^ research as to the "BalzacianUype'l-of diaracterization, the student will 
participate in a panel- discussion af Goriot and Vautrin^as such types. ' • ^ 

■ * ' liaving reviewed the concepts of ^ tragedy- iind pajthoa, the student will debate P^re Goriot a^ a 
pathetic or tragic figure. X - ^ '.'l . ; 

After^.a re^statement^ of the, realistic; naturalistic, and' romantic approaches td Uterature, the . 
student will write a critical paper to cite exaniples of/each of the three in Pere Gaviot: \ ' 

Through- class disctission, th^ studeijt will pite examples and/or passages that point up Balzac's 
attention to Afierisimilitude. " 1/ . " . / ' • / \' 

After reyiieW of the point of view or Jthe focii^of narration, the student will draw conclusion^. 
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Behavioral Objectkes - * \ • ; 5 * - v "■■-^ 



Having st/udieci 2%6* Hi&pry of English, the' student AVill list at least tBxee forces that bring . 
'^biju|^anges1in a lari^ - " ♦ 



, Having studied The' Htstdry qf^ English, the student v^illl' list a't iQast.'.three changesr which 
langua'^e brings about within'a civjiHzation, \ , ' , [■ - 



Given the, terms otf^erJ?wtor7 of EngUsJf dinS^ner historic of English, the student will 
differentiate the twa and, in a brief pap^r, will 6xpl2an tK^|interaction of these two facets of 

'Usmg informatiofi frpm The History of English fthje student will su^rnmafize in outline fofm-the 
major developments in En^ish from^its^ proto-ljido-Euroi^^ to pjpe<50nt-day, 

modern English. ' / * - ' ^ ' 



'JextbOok'* V. " ' / V ' , > >1 . 

#ancis, Nelsb^aJ^: TO^^ ^ • isi ^' 



Oth|^ Sources" .- • • ' •, : r ,'p><^. ^- - 

Ihglis; Rewey Belle, and* Sjpear, Josephine. Advent%rQs in English Literature, Olympic edition, 

IcJms fpr Development . - ^^^j^ * ^ • ;^ 

■ The Outer History- Of English: Ind0^EuBapeq;n to OlU^^ i^-. : ^ . 



Explain the processes involved in comparative reconstruction of languages. - > ' • , 

• : ^^race English" from its Indo-Eurojb.an bip*gr&t*«4 to its first, appearance *as a distinctive 
language. ' ^ ^ . ^ I / 



Explain what factors increased the rapidity of dialeqtal development. ^ • 

^ • ^ Point qjit the infh^ence of the following upon pid English:, ^pagan religions VChristj^nity; 
. Roman annexation of Bntaih; invasions of Angles, Saxdn»j anS Jfiites; a^d the Norman 



Conquest. 
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The Outer Histpryjof Ei^lish: Middlfc English ' , . ' - ' ' - ' , ■; ' 

. Show' how the absence of ihvasion duriAg this period affected the langua^^ 

■ ■ Discuss the" effects of twelfth- and thkteenth-centuty bilingualism upon language • 
■^teveloprnkt. V ' - - * ■ ^ ' " " , . * 

tnyhkt y/ays did tlie establishment of a university system bring about the dominance Of 
"on^la^guage. > ^ i^: / - ' / * ^ ^ 



. 3Vhaj/ ^circumstances colytributed tP increased dialectal differences ?<> What factors 
llie^ Outer Histor^^^ of English: Modern English 



v^staolished "the London jlfalect as standard EngKsh? ' > ' ^ ' ' 



< Hpw. did'fee-4?ilingud^^ contribute to the flexibility of 

. nioden?fenglish? • , V » ' ^ * ■ " 

Hovv d|d Enpsh >finally echpse the* -pjeference. for classical Latin and Greek as the^^ 
scholar\|onguet , ^ > 

What men were most influential in establishing EInglish as the literary language of Br/fain? 

• '■ ^ ■ ; . ■ ^ " ■ ' 

The-lnner History pf English Mndo-Europe^n to Old English 

^. ■ ' - ' ■■■■■■■■ ■ " 

. 4Iow. do philologists attempt to determine the sound system of an ancient language? 

Whaft do philologists consider likely -to hay^^ been the sound patterns of Old English? ^ * . 

.. - . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' " ■ ■• ."■'^ ■ . ■ ' ■■• ■ . ■■ ' 

Distinguish between analyticJ^and synthetic languages. 

' r/. : > ; ■ w': ^ - . ■ . y 

. Discuss the changes in grammar as the%nguaige^bved away from synthetic toward 
analytic. ^ - ' 

What one factor determiners whether a wpr d is opnsidered iiative or borrowed? . 

The Inner History of Eijglish: Middle Englis * ' . ^ / \ 

^ What changes in the structure of the languJfge dUnng tlhe Middl^^EngUshVperjpcl poin^ 
♦ ' directly to modern English? ' ' V ' / 

What significant changes in proflunciatiom were occurring duringthis period? ' 
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the Inner Histpry of English: ^fl(idle English to MSdji[n English C • • • ; ' 

tVfiat are the chief differences fn, Caxton's spellingXPref ace to Chaucer's Canterbury 
' ■ Tafeif) and the spdlirflg of Chaucer? In the grammar and ^yntax? In th^ yocabulary^f 

/ What are xthe chief differences betvi^een these elerfients (spelling, structure, Vpc/bVlary) in 
CaXton!s work and modem English? * \" • 



, / \ When*did^riting coriverttii^ns become try 

i-How did* the'clas^^^borroNvm of the Renaissance jpdd to jhe versatility ^f the language? 

Suggested Activities r ' / 

LisWn to the tecordiB|g, A Th&usand Year^ of English Pronunciation Helge Kokoj^ 
- • which demonstrates tllLffhanges in all areas^0f language from'Old English to modern.. 



( Research the current changes in,. langua^ 
. , , f scholarly periodicals. 




are^pprted in modern commercial and 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE \ 



Beowulf 



Behavidral Objectives ^ f 

: • . Having studied Seoww// and writings about this epic, the student will /cite at least thr^ 
rWerencesfr6m5ecwtt// which reveal its importance as art arc^ 1 / \ 

Having studied Beowulf and listened fo. recorded passages in old Englism the student will;|bite 
for '■each of the following a lit^e pT passage from the work which ilmstjj|tes the foUoj^iog 
Characteristics of Anglo-Saxon pfe(etry: fipur-^tress line, alliteration, harp-strokes, and kennmgs. 



Given the.contentioft^that the KAng^o-Saxons lived in a dual world, thp student vaU^idgm 
ways in which Beowulf portrays thisXdual world by citing at least two rifer^fiqes from th^H^ 
wWch imply a Christian image or interpretation ahd^two referencesdndicating that pagaipi^m 
existed in spite of Christian beliefs.* \ . j 

Using class-determined criteria for characteristics of an^epic, tllie student will examine Beowulf 
and will s.tate and substantiate an evaluatiori^bf the work based on these criteria. 




Textbook 

: Beo wulf Translated by Burton Raffel. 

'Other Sources / ' 

; ' / ■ ; '/r • . ■'■ 

Bradley, H. ''Beov/ulf'[ Encyclopaedia Bntannica\Yol llh " 
, 'Churchill, Winston, 77i^ 5/rr/r 
. Hutson, Arthur. Ep^ics of the Western Worid, ' 

" Inglis, Rewey Belle, and Spear, Josephine. Adventurism in English- Literature, Olympic 
edition. 

Laurence, W. W. BeowultandSpic Tradition, 




Background Study ^ ^ 

r Reyiew the characteristics of^ the epic fdrrn^ 
: Research the sources of the 5eow«// legend. 




Review the background of Efiglish history before the Norni^||j|^vasion. 

Locate the areas inhabited by the Geats^ -Swedes/ and £>anes in the sixth century-. 
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' Ideasior Devejopment 




It 4s^^efi^jally agreed that ^e^W'^thaVork/K^^ man who wasva Chmtiaii poet; find 
eMdence^ to'ph)ve this stateim / ' \ / ^ \ * 




Find lines to indicate that pagamgm existed'in^pite of Christianr beliefs., 

ects? What wer^ their ittitudgi^jQWaT^^^^^ 



What wete tUe attitudes of the i^ljer to*^? 

wm? • r ^ • ' v _ 



In^hat Ways can Heorot be interpretedXs a syml?ol of the world itself? 
What dbes the dialogue between Bedvulf and tJi^jferth reveal about each man? 



1^ 



i * What is the particular pepspe^tiye from ^hich the poet'^Segs battle? Into whj 
; doeshe cofl^tamiy try^^fitltC^^^^^^^ ? \ * / 

I What human characteristics does the poetgive to^ea^ of the three mpnsters? 



to what context of values 




What is the i^rony in Welthow'p appeals on behalf of her y^ti^^sOTS? ,^ 

. I Why is thls^characterizationSfKing Ilrothgar the most notably in.tlie^c? 

Findv^xamples to shov^^ the-uAusual attitudes of the AnglprSaxon fo#ard his weapons. 

What IS the.4gnificance of the "Lay of the Finn/* '^Sifegmund'slay ," anc^ "Lay of TRilth^ 
inthepoem? ' , , • . . ' . ' ^ 

' Ifllow does the poet build chafacter through actibn ahd dialogue? \ ■ , 

Find exam pfe^f particularly vivid imagery and descjiption. ' 

mcus^ the elegiac qualities of the last third of l^^ ] 

\Firtd^ that illustrate tiie. following characteristics 6f Anglo-Saxon poetry:: four-stress line, 
ilitetation^ harp-strokes, and l<?ennihgs. »^ o 7^ ' • ' - 



What^lsp^cts of the English heritage are bv\/ed to the Anglo-Saxons? 



\3 ■ 
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AcHvitiels 



Write a short paper ^ij the importance of Wyld* 
\ . '■ .' * ' •,' * 
Read **The Gr(3v\d;h of ^t1^^^ tangu^ge,\Ajiventures in English Literature, pp. 48-49^ to 
examine samples or the runi<; alphabet oif Old En^ * ' 

Study other examples of Old English to unde^and^the inflections of the language. 

\- ■ .o^^ , ' ■ V - > . • ■ .. - _ ^ . . 

Listen \o 'the recording of Selections from Beowulf,, rea'S. Old English by Dr. Ktarry 
MorgahA^res. ^ * * * 

Make a drawing of the mead hall. • ' / ^ ' ' * 

Write a short paper on the mascuUfle-dominated society of the^ Anglo-Saxon*' • 

_^ ■ ' ' 1 ' - ■ ^ ' ^"■■ •"j. ■ ' 

' Write a major paper on ofte of ^he following; The Ep;c QuaUties of Beowulf 

^Christian Heto; The Anglo-Saxon- Chara?cf^r; The 'Paralllels Between Beowulf ancT.. 

Hrothgar; The Dual World of the An^o-Sakon. " j ; 

Show the filmstr;p,Owr Hi^r^^^^ \, ' " 

V , ■ ■ ' ' * ■ 



1 

r i'' 




> 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLifSHTMdtJAGE 
• * The Qinterbury^ Tales, - 



Behavioral Objectives 

Having studied/ 7?^^ Canterbury Tales and writings about Chsliicer; the student will state and 
exlplain the significance of at least three contributions Chauc^er made to the establishment of 
English as a.Iiterary language. 

' ' • • ' ' '**■ • ^ / • ■ . , - 

After studying/the "Prologue' of The Canterbury Tales and/or one or more ofthe Tales, thcv 

: * student will pbint.out three ox more examples of Clhaucerjs use of satiric language to develop 

liis characters. ^ ' ^ / 

_ Having been introduced to Chaucef s characters, the student will write an essay, describing the 
ipajor elements which reveal Canterbury Tales a microcosm of English medieval life. 



Textbook 



r 



^ '* Chaucer, Ge.offrey. 27?e C52wf^^^ 



Literature.^ 



Other ^Sources 



of Chaucer's Canterbury 



Bennett, H. Chaucer and the Fifteenth ^entury: 
Boccaccio, <Movanni. The^ Decameron. ^ 
Bryan, W. F., dnd Dempster, Germairie. ^^mrces and Analogies i 

Daiche^, £)avid. A Critical Histbty'Ojf Erjslish Lit^^ Vol. li 
T)^yiSyKW,.Cs^MeliievalEngM 
Francis, W« Nelson. 7%e/^/5^^^^ ^ / ' 

French, Robert Dudley. A Chancer Handbook. ' • 

Jespersen, Otto. Growthmd Structwreof the English Language. 
ju5i$eran^*J - 
Kittred^e^ 5 

y^ry, Howard F.,-and Thorpj'Wil/ard^ An. OScfo/d Anthology of English Poetry. \- 



is preferable to confine, group study 'to the portion of the Canterbury .Tales presented in the 
textbooks Let individual* students rpad other tales and report to the class, emphasizing themes 
* * developed in this course. 
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Nicolson,' J: 0*, ed. Canterbury Tales. - , . 

Robinson', F. N;, ed: Workls of "Geoffrey Chaucer * 

/■7'' • I ■ ''-^ ■•• ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

BackgrouitdyStudy - * / " ♦ 

\ 9^ - '^jfi. Trends of thought Trends of thought 

/Br Religious beliefc and practices ^ 

C, Travel-';. ^ ... ' \.. ' ■ \ ' ' • ' /• ■ ■ 

D. Class consciousness ; / : ; * 

it Chaucer „ ■ 

A. Family / 
^B, .'Travels' r^.' -['/'' . ^. 

Courtlife ' \ * , " " A 

/■ ^ D.XOffici^l positions ^ • V . . ™ 

/ E. WksV 

, III. PfonunciatiohNdf Middle English 

I^lleas for Development ^ \ * 

"The Prologue'' ? ^ ^ - 

Discuss Chaucer's collection of Canterbury pilgrims as a .mi|cocos/n of^ the fourteenth 
cptury.''. .: :^ •' ■ / ■ \ - ,^ ^ /-'y^^-- ' ' 

« . ikke Bafeac -^ih his life of .modern France, Chauper achieved' 

Vhocatim yivante de tout u,n mqnde-^ Xiving mirror.'^ Which characters/ are tfe 
outstanding examples of Ghauxjer's achievement in this sense? , . ' , 

Comment on the Pardoner and' the Wife of Bath as universal summations of their kind. 

■ ^ ■ ■ - ■ . ■, ■ . '■- \ - .!"v..'_ 

What is the significance the fact that Chaucer wrote in En^ish instead of French, the 
language of the uppeV class with wWch he^w 



Ip. N/.Robinson, ed., The Works of Geoffrey C/x^jt/eer (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957),^ 



pp. xix-xxvm. 
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What is the purpose of the disorder iii which facts about each^haracter are presented? 
Cite descriptions of the Cook and the Ajfonk, . • * 

What characters does Chaucer present; totally without irony or criticism? What possible 
reasons can be given for the idel^lizatioii of these characters? ' ^ 



"The words of a'^great poet cannot be Altered without loss/'' What losses are encountered 
in the translation of Chaucer? ' ] . 

" . ■ 

, What is the principal metrical difference* in Chaucer's language and modern English?^ 

' « • • ■ . ■ ■■ " <^ . ' . '- ',. 

What is the difficulty in appreciating Chaucer withdut knowledge of Middle Englis^ 
pronunciation Snd grammatical form? / -o ' 



Comment on Chaucer 'S'use of the caesura, and, the inverted foot. 



The Roniancp-r^The Knight's Tale" 



4^ 



Explain the relationship between ?*The Knight^s Tale" and "Teseide" in Boccaccio's 
iJecam^m^. Evaluate Chaucer's deb^ to Boccaccio;;^^^ * , » : 



Discuss the appropriateness o)( the 
irony. * 



tale to the teller in view of Chaucer's characteristic 



Account for the lack of individualization in the characters of ■ ^the Knight's Tale." ^ 
List and explain the typically rommtic qualities of ^The Knight's Tale." - 
Cite examples of fprmality in tihVtale, * 

Identify the elements of irony a^id -explain their function in the potentially tragic 
narrative. ^ \ • ' m ' * 

What is Jhe principal mode of poetic exi)ressipn used in the tale? y • 



^i. U. Nicolson, ed., Canterbury Tales Q^t^ York: Garden City Bookis^l 934), p^ix. 

• , " ■ - ■ . \ ■ . ■ ' .■ 

• ^Robinson, Worksjof Chaucer^, V.xw. • • 

. . . ' \ . . ■ ^ , ' • ■ »' - 

^David Daiches, /4 Critical History of English Literature.l (New Y^rk: Ronald,Press Company; 
1960),p. 110. ' " 
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Piscuss the statement that brightness and Cham are rarely found in other chivalric 
- romances.^ On the Ij^sis of background study in ,medie and expression, 

account for the lack of these qualities, , 

Discuss the purpose- of the insertion at intervals of "highly colored picturesque details" 
and the effectiveness of theijD placement^^ >^ ■ ■ 



The Fable-"The Nun's Friest's Tale 

"""Analyze "The Nun*s Priest's Tale" as a satire on marriage:^ 

* What qualities pf medieval thought and attitude are present in the tale? . — 

What characteristics' of' "The Nun's Priest's Tale" keep it ^lodern in^ application even 
though it is an exposition of life in the Middle Ages? 

Comment on the ironic effect resulting from the application of human psychology to the 
behavior of the birds.^ . * ""^ 

Compare this tale with "The Pardoner's Tale'Vfpr effective presentation of insight into 
* human weakness. 

F. N. Robinson calls the tale the first notable English example of mock-heroic.^ What 
positive qualities does this style of presentation contribute to the tale? What negative 
qualities? ' . f ' / 

/ . ^ .. 'v: - I 

Point out "^examples of flagrant fallacies in medieval thought concelning medicine, 
psychology, and, astrology. 



p. 110. 
p. 119. 

^Robinson, Works of Chanter, p. 14. 
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Comment on Pertilote as Chaucer's practical and disillusioned woman of the world, ^ * 

Variety of method is a strong point of Chaucer's narration of T/?e Canterbury Tales. Cite 
examples in "The Nun's Priest's Tale." / ' " • ' 

■ / ■ - ■ 

How is the tale^^dapted to the specific character and calling of the Nun's Priest?"^ 

The Marriage Debate--"The Wjfe^f Bathes Tale" and "The Clerk^s Tale." ; 

Analyze the Wife of Bath as a character type. . - 

, Why is "The Wife/ of Bath's Prologue*' acknowledged to be ."one ol the high points of The 
Canterbury Talesl^ ^ ' . ' 

* . * . ^ ' . -,. 

For his characterization of the Wife of Bath, Chaucer drew on the Romance of the Rope 
and the Miroir de Jkjariage. Summarize his position regarding jnarr^^ 

* Discuss "The Wife of Bath's Tale" as a blend of fantasy and realism . 

In what way is the "tone of romantic delicacy . , . at the end'* of "The Wife of Bath's 
, Tale" perfectly in character according to the presentation in "The Prologup" with the 
' Wife*s theory of mastery in marriage?^ T ' . ' ^ 

■■*■'.■•'■• 
^ Discuss "The Clerkjs Tale'' ofpatieftt Griselda as a tapestry tal^ 
. ' . . 

Consider the Wife's most likely reaction tc) "The Clerk's Tale." ^ , 

■ \ ^ ^ .■ ; ,: ■ v;^ J: 

^' In the Envoy of Chaucer at the conclusion of "The Clerk's Tale," does Chaucer seem^ to 
be in agreement witlv the Wife of Bath or simply in disagreement with theCWrk? Support 
answers with exarnples from the text. . 



^Daiches, History of English' Literature, p\ 1 12. 
^Ibid.^p. 114. • • 
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■ ' ■ " '• • ' ^ ' ^ J "h '''' '' 

V ^ eomjpare Chaucer's version of the Griselda story with that ,of Boccaccio (tlSfe tenth tale of 

^ the tenth day in The Decameron) a'n4 indicate the i^nts of siniilaWtyv > ♦ 

: Discuss thft> character of Griselda ^ an allegorical type; thus apcounting for the lack of • 
complexity in her character. f ' i * • ^ / " ' „ . 

■' ^' . ■ ■ ■■ " /■ ' \^ ■ ; ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ " ' ■ « ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

The Fabliau-rThe^Friax's Tale". ' \ ^ \ . . \ 

Why is tShe fabjiau a necessary part of 37z6^Cl^^^ ^ ' , 

Vt^hat "qualitiei(:' of ^"The Fmr's Tale" might have led;^ critics to attribute the tale to 
Chaucer*s imagination and .art|stJ:y rather than to othef 'soMrces on which he may have, 
relied?^* 



Gomthent on'the.statentent that **The dramatic exchanges between the Friar- and the . 
Summoner before and bejfWeen th§ tales [**The Friar's Tale" and "The Siimmoner^ 
Tale"] ... make the whole episode a work of art in itself "^ 

' ' * ' - ' ■ . •- ^ ' 

V prpm the standpoint of the principal characteristics of construction, contrast the fabliau 
with the romance vand*the fable. ^ ' - ^ 

Commenton the tendency of the (fhauter fabliau tp emphasize poetic justice " 

■ • ^ ■■ "■ ' ' ■ ; ■■ ■■■ ■ ^ I ' • 

The Exemplary Anecdote--"The Pardoner's Tale" ' • / 

What comnient " on medieval . society does Chaucer make througli the Pardoner's 
vindication of his own cleverness? J' < 



jSug^est reasons for the P^doner's thorougii revelation Of character before his tale begins. 



■ • 

^ Robinson, Works of Chaucer, p . 9 . 
Midi p. 8. « ' ; 

^D^iQh^s, History of English Literature, p. 114V 

■ ' . • ■ ■ .. ? ' ■ ■ 

^R^binson, Works of Chaucer, p. 5. 
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. What is the anecdote' 'bn, which the PardoiCieSr's ejcemplum is based? Explain .the," irony 

* Analyze ' "The Paydoner's Tale^'as-a ''.model of "^^^^ mQthpd : \vith particutor; 

' • jmpjiasi^op the use of atmosph-ere, intrigue/dialo^Ue, and denouemenj:,J ' , ■ ' 

; ' ^,t:onIpare the ch«acterization qf the figures in. 'JThe Pardoner's Tale'* with ra^^ 

charactejizaUon^of^theC^terbury / - • . 

; \ Explain th/TmUkilevel^^m applied to the PardbneirV 

. . '-prologae anid t^le. ' - '. • " • . V''^^". ■ ,/; . '''"^■■■/■'. ' 

' ^ . ■■■ . - • . ■ . '. • --1 ' ^' '■ ^ - . . ; ■■■■ ' ■ 

Conijneht*on th^ pafdoner'a offer, the conclusion, ^f his tale, to sell pardons to the 
^ conipany; Washe deceivW by iiisowneb^ , , - ' 

The Saint's tegehd--"The:M^ ^ ' ^/ ? ' 

W3at' distinguishes the^^manner in which '*Tlie Prioress's/f ale'' is requested by Ijie Ho$t? 

Wiiat' c%racteri?Jtic Which is typical of C^jaucer is suppressed in *'The,P;ioress's Tale"? 

V- Cpinment on the statement that "Qiaucer wjote^Tlie J^^^ Tale' as a satire 6n 
. .childish Jegends.'^^ ' ^ '^ ^ :^ ^ *^ ^- - 

^ What common prejudices of the faurteenth century are revealed in "The Prioress's, Tale"? 

^ ■ Or ■ j> ■ ■ : 7 - ■ . . _ . . . s .. . 

. ■ . . ■ .■ ■ ■* * 

Suggesjjted Activities , . 



Trace* the travels and,th§ nfato experience$ of Gjiaug^^^ 
0 ior 7%e Qzi^/er&M/^' T^^^^ relat^ his specific experiences to a/partipular 



- chariacter or Mle 



' Preseiit short oral readings in ^fiddle English. 
GbiiduWajprfnel discussion of Gh4u'c0r^^ . : / ; 

■ Prepare an intlivyu^ repb^^^ . 



Chauc^r^s^ C^^ Talei is (tailed a "brilliant culmination of Middle English 

^]teptu^e^v^ combiniftg the prfeicipal themes and attitudes of l^uropean literature and 
Eiiglish national CQnsciousnelsg.^ On the basis 6f the selected reaiiings, pondu.ct *a 
:di$cussion of the \hemes 'Wh^eH*seemvmost prevalent, in, English thought and which arfe 
'exaniples qt^n^ ,^ ^ ^ / * : 

.Select coRVis^rsatioriarp from between fhe tales to present to th^ cleijB^in dialogue 
"form/ -. ' ' ' ' . ^ ' ? ' ' ' - , * . ^ . . , 

Writ'e^ a descriptive paragraph attempting to/imitate fhe style of Chaucervpartii^ularly ^is 
"air of innocent observation naivet^.?^ ' -'^ . 

iRead *>$ioccleVfe's lament for .Qiauc^^ Gtxvf^f''' {Oxford English 
Poetry);^ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TflE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ' y 



• ' ^Mlirder in th^Cath^dral ' 

I • • «. ■ . •fit-. ' 



Behavioral Objectives 



Having ^atuiJied The Canterbury tat^s Murder in fhe Cathedral, the studi^nt will compare jn^ 
class discussion thi3se two representaj:i6n& of 'medieval lp6^ notihg similarities and differeij'cesin 
'fomi, in treatment of medieval life, and in contend * ^ ' , , ' / 

, o • ■ . . . . f ; . \ • ' .. " , • * • . . 

After reviewing elements of -Greek trag;ecfy (eig*, the function of the chorus? the tragic flaw, 
„ and the role of fate), the student will,'analyze Murder in the Cathedral/ citing examples of 
corresponding eleitients in the modern play. j ^ , \ : ^ 

After readirig or listening to ta recording of the^ "to^ ap oral or 

written presentatibn relating Becket^s '^tated'^efinition. of martyrdom to nis actions in response 
to his own spiritual conflict. : , ' * ^ . 

Having discussed ^in class the! three thajor temptations- -that- confronted Beekfet in the play^ the 
student wil^vrite a pi^per identifying similar te^^ \ ' \^ 

' Having studied Murder in the Cathedral y the studenf will select lines or passages which he 
believes convey the uhiyetsal theme*^ of the' play, defending, his' choice in an oral or written 
• presentation. . . ' «k ] ^ ' " - 



Textbook 



pidt, T. S. Murd^ in the ($0iedM. 



Sources 



Hateher, Harlan, ed/ Afoder^ i?eperrory. , ' ■ •- 

Eam^nyRichmond.' 7>agedy, Myth, and Myst^ery. ' ■ 

- v. ■ . ■ ' r ^ ■ 

Backgound Study - . ^ . . 

u * Study the histOtiQal background of, the medieval church* ' 

Resefarch tH<^, early relationship between Thomas Beclcet and ftfcnryl^ 
, Sludy^ the causes of the eventual ^^^t betweem I|enry II and Tlaom^s Becket / 
R^earch the Plantageftet faniUy in English hist , " 
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Ideas for Development • - -"^ 

' Discuss the Chorus' attitude toward suffering as it exemplifies the natural human ir^ctioi^. \ . 

' ' Discuss why {^articular credit is not. due Becket wl^n he does not succumb to the obvious 
» allurements of the first tempter. iw - ^ 



' . Explore' jdie motives behind the Archbishop's ma^^ ^ ' ■ 

f discuss respectiyely th^ different aspectsi of patriotism defended by the ^e€ond and third 
•tempter; , . ^ 

■ . ' \ •■ ' ■ " . .' ^ X" 

: Discuss the means by^which.the Chorus of Canterbury women link the high ritual ^f the 
cl^rch with the common life^of the day, \ . 

Discuss Eliot's commentary through the ^Chorys that the lowest reaction to human suff^ng is 
to dbdj^sit. . , , , ^ . 



Discuss the idea presented by i^t tijat every man must share in t|iq doom of the world: "But 
now a great fear is upon us, a fear lik6 birth and death, when we sfee birth and death alone in a 
void apart." (Part I) ^ ^ ^ ^ f . . 

'■' I' • : ■ ■f'-'-.'P' ■ / 

V. Why does the, Chptus,p^^ ^ \ > ' . 

Discuss the fears of the Chorus of life beyond death, ; 



Discuss the basic conflict of the plot; K' 
tion of cmiri 



Discuss the separation of cita 

Why does the fourth temi^ter present Becket's greatest ^t^ . 
Why was Becket'is c^ipice to become a martyr an active rather than a passive choice?" 
Suggesteil Activities > 

Write a paper discussing Becket's statement that "Human kind cannot Jb^^if^ much 
reaUty."(PartII) 

Compare Becket's martyrdom and the^gyents^ading to it with Holy Week and the 
crucifixion of Chiust. . 

Write a spetch in4efen^e^f tlie four knights. 

• ■' _ ■ ' / ■ • .. ■ - . * 

• Write a paper discussing BQcket's statement: "The last temptation is th^ greatest treason: 
to do the riglit deed for the wrong reason.'' (Part H) , 
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Define saint, martyr, arid 
three./ / ■ ' 




ing the similarities' and differences amopg the 



JS.e2^A Every rndri mA co/npare ii mih. Mufder In The Cathedral 
., Write a paper refuting oKlefendihg the'effectiveness of poetic drama 



7 
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' Behaviorat Objectives V , " 

Having studied the basic concepts of Greek tragedy, the student "Will find and enumfei;^^e in 
' ' , discussion similarities and differences between Greek and Renaissance tragedy. * 

* ■ H* . ■ / ' • ' ■ •,• • ' \ \ ^" ^ ^ . 

■ After arriving at conclusions as to the characteristics of the Renaissance tragic hero from small 
group discussions, the student will develop in a^major paper the. character Hamlet as a tragic 
Kero* • ' i • ^ ^ 

Using agreements arrived at thrpugh disfcussion gnd the deeper investigation reqpire^i in the 
writing Qf a major paper onythe concepts of tragedy, the, stydent will state generalizations , 
concerning the universaUty achieved by Shakespeare in /fem/ef; ' ' ; \. 

Using the Freytag formula (see Teaehers' Manual, Adventures in English Mterature,^ Glympie 
\ edition) .for .plot structure of "Elizabethan tragedy, the/student will chart the plot Hamtet, 
^ noting in detail* ^the exposition, the e?^citing force, steps of actions, $tructurat^climax,'fallirig 
"action, rpoment of filial suspense, catast^^ . / 

Afternresearch on Elizabethan 'stagecraft through referenceybb6.ks,'filmstrips, and fiims, J 
student wTir^cvise a director's script on th^ staging of Hamlet mthin iM framework of the. 
Globe Theater ,afchitecturai plan. ^ 

.Aftelvclose sttidy of the seven, iftajor '^^oUloquies,; the. thf 
Aphiloso^esofHam . / . ^; 



^aving^exam«ie4 th^ use of language in Shakespearean dramas,' the student jV|H c^^^^ 
.pnclusions- throiigh citing specffic paissages as to^Shakespe^^^ use pf blank verse, th^ run-over 
line, end rhyme, caesura, couplet, imagery, figures of s^^^^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ Having recognized the three major controversies within /fom/ef, the 'student will participate in 
a panel discussion in these three areas: the extent p|> Hamlet's mental' derangement, his;* 
hesitation to aveng^ his father^^^^^ ^ ' 

'^Having identified'^ the passages that include, hum orf^^ report orally pn the 

"heightening of tragic effect through these mirthful contrasts. 



textbook 



. /Shakespeare, William. iSamfe^ Edited by Louis B! Wright and Virginia Lamar. Folger 
Library Series. ' ' 
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Other Sburces \ V 

idhy^A.C.Shakespea%ahTm^^ 
''^Charlton, H.Bv iOtakespeaf:eaQ^ 
^Chute, Miarchetta Shak&^arehf^^ 
Grebanier, Bernird. The Heart of .Hamlet 
V Holzknecht, <jM, Background of Shakespeare 's Plays. 
Levin, Harry. hieQuestioriof Harnlet. ^ ^ ""v^ ^ - • \ 

Michel, Laureilce, and Sewall, Richard Tragedy: Modern Essays in Criticism." 
RiphAth D.m, The Parado^ . : , */ - I - , ! / 

SpragUe, i^rtmtfColby, Shakespeare and thekudience. \\ 
YanpQ((en,^avk. Shakespeare^ 
Webst'^JMargaret. 'Shakespeare Without Tea? 
Wilson,, JoIhj Dover. What. Happens in Hamlet. 






■7 ! 
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Backgm^ y 

Research. Ihe soujrces of the play which are thought to 'have been used , by Shakespeare; 
Review the basic elements of C5r^ek Ixa^edy ^a^ 



Review the principles of ^Elizabethan stSgecraft" and the charaeterist^^ 
itondon, . 



Keep in mind tjhat Hamlet Is an Elizabethan and not a ' " r 

"Investigate |he stage, radio, and TV history of the playt . ■ 

' /\ Re^Wch the attitudes of the Elizabe^^^ n ' . * ^ 

Listen to^ recordings qf 'M$tk^th while simultaneously reading the play from Adventures M 
Englfslf LJterqture. ^ \- : . ^ ' * ■ 



Id^as for Development' . . / * - ' . \ . 

1 Comip2it^ Macbeth and Hamlet from these aspects:, (a) tragic heroes ^b*) plot strucjturt 
I (c) characterization (d) uiliversality/ and (e) use ,of Ihe isupernatwral- • , / * 

Shakespeare knew nothing of Aristotle. \3m%Harnlet diXi^ Macbeth, deVise a definition for the'. 
' substance of Shakespearean tragedy ^compd^^ ; 

- vWhat is the moral or. human significance Ibf the play? What universal significance 1s* shown 
through plot ^ theme, and characters? n * ^ ; . 

, What examples can be found of what the Greel« termed>^mg.yfa, that is^weakness 0^^ 
y person's character that causes disaster to that person? 
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WWtVassag&^^^ best key to Hte character of Hamlfct? In its largest aspect , ^hait is the 
^problem he has solve, and* wh^^ is its most practical solution? Why is he soinadequate for 



iiamlet's flair for abstract thinking makes^ him frequently indifferent to the concrete world 
around }iiim;giye;examples. ^^^^ ''^ . / ' " 

W^y 6an Ham Rpsenkrantz and Guildenstern to their deaths, and still 

hesitate to kill his villainous uncle? - . , ^ * - . - . / 

" What Elizabethan bJfiefs concemingighosts are found \n the speeches maHe by the Ghost or by " 
other clj^racters? . ^ ; 

. What theatrical devices does Shakespeare Use toovercope th^ inadequacies of 1:he Elizabethdtri 

1 sfe.^^ ' .. \ ^ . : , " . .; , ^ • ^ . 

Although iPotoniiis i&. a garrulous old' ih^, Jie frequently ^hows ^remarkable Jnsight int:0 human 
- nature; tite quotations to illustrate. ■ - ^ * - " V 



What e;yimplcs of di:aniatip1rony are in tli^e, play? of tr^ic irqny? 



How doea.mirthjfijl contract heighten tragic effect? How is the itrain^ tragedy relieved by 
copedy? Cite instances of each. . >• 

Shakespeare is a master of po&tiji de:srices. Find lipes to illustrate trie following: blank verse^> 
couplet, 4rj4n^over line, end-stopped lirt§, caesUra, imagery, and figur^ of spee(j;h. - : ^^"^ 

Cojgimenf: oh Shakespeare*s use of both prpse and poetry; deviste ajjbrmula for his use of ptoste.^ 

Although I^amlet is qften called the "mielancholy pane," he IsTrejqiiently witty; cite examples. 
\\ ■ \ ■ . • -.^ - ■ .. * ' ' ■ ^ ■ ■ - '. ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

•ifow/er\is a profoundly spiritual play,;yet it is ih no sense a religious one. Is tragedy inimical to^ 

Biblicarreligion? Consider Job a ^ 
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Suggested Activiitie? ' 

Using the Freytag formula ^jf or ElizalJetfian tragedy plot structure, chart the plot vOf * 
' /fomfe^. Note in detail the .exposition, the step^ of action, the climax, the*faHing action, 
.the moment of final suspense, the catastrophe, and the denouement*^- * * ^ 

; View the filmstrip, "The Elizabethan Theater," or consult reference books. Draw a plan 
of the playing stages of the Globe Theater. Pn which areas would a director play each^, 
scene of /famfe?? What haS tfie modern tlj^ater borrowed or adapted from the Globe? 

/Iliere ate seven niajor soliloquies in i^awfe?: ActI, Scene 2, line 12^ Act 1, Scen^ 5, line 
- M\ Act II, Scene 2, line 576; Act III, Scerf? I, line 56; Act III, Scene 2, line 406; Act III, 
Scene 3, line 73; Abt IV, Scene .4, line 32. Write a paper in whieh the philosophy and' 
main ' ide^s of "each soliloquy, are stated clearly, JVlhat ,purpose ' 49es each serve 
dramaticallj^? What parallels can be draw^^ and Browning's dramatic 

fnonologues?/ - * . ,i 

Keep a list, of fainous quotatibi\3^(/feiwfe^ has more than any literary work other than tf 
I . Bible) for- an end-of-the-study quotation test. V 

**Far the dramatic contest, a hero of such dirriension calls for an oppofient worthy of him 
and in Claudius, SRakespeare lias equipped Hamlet with*a by-no-me^ns contemptible 
adversary;"^ Qualify tWs statement irt a paper. * 

V ; . **. . , Ophelia i^ perhaps the most interesting depictipn in world drama of a thoroughly 
"uninteresting' young woman. Wntei^paper in agreement (^ disagreement; 6e specific 
: " . and support stateifients.; ' f ^ , ' V 

' V * 'Shakespeare's portrait ;0f the Queen is one of t)ie most brifliant de|)ictions in literature 
of the sentimentalist/"^ Develop tfiTis stateiiient in a papef. * }^ 



^itiglis, Rew^y Belle, and Spear, Josephine. . Teizc/j^rlj Manual for Adventure in English 
literature (Olympic ed*; New York; Harcourt, Brace & Co., .1958), pp. 85-82. < 

^Grebdnier, Bernard. The Heafl of Hamlet (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960), 

P.265,.\ . • . ' / 

, ^Ibid., p. 210. 
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* "■ ** ■ , • ■ ' ■ 

*!r&(^re are three great questions for debate in Hamlet: (1 ) Was Hamlet insane, partially insane, 
or ai^^iy^ompletely sane? (2> Did he love Ophelia? (3) Why did he hesitate so long to avenge 
his fathe??r^ Form three groups to prepare debates or panels ori^ these highly 
controversial subjects. Consult the opinions of Shakespearean scholars, if j desired; or use 
completely ori.ginal reasoning in the presentations. '■ ' " 

Listen'to the recording of ifanife^ by the Old Vic Company. If the play is studied act by act,. 
• listen to the record in this manner; / ' ^ 

Secure from the Louisville Fre'e Public Library the fulHerigth 'film of Hamlet, starring - 
Laurence Olivier, t ^ ' ' / 

If possible, secure^ a review of Richard Bii^ton's production in New York. (See Saturday 
Jieview, The New ^York Times Sunday Magazine, ot Theatre Arts.) Write a critical paper to 
compare Burton's interpretation and production^ with a more traditional one. 

View the related films and/or filmstrip listed in Nonprint Media. ^ v 

Liste(n to the reiated tape recordings listed in Nonprint Media.' ^ ^ \ ^ 
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• TRAGICMAN 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead 



Behavioral Objectives ^ ' 

' • ■ ' ■* : : ' ^ s -'-^^-^ 

_ Having become acquainted With major dramatists, silch as J|one$co, Genet, Pinter, Beckfctt, 
Sartre, Albee, and Camus, through independent class projects, the student will develop in a 
major paper the fundamental concepts of existentialisrn .that pervade the Theater of the 
Absurd. - ; • ^ ^ ^ 

Drawing o/i material presented through oral reports on the Theater of the Absurd, the student 
will identify in class discussion the basic characteristics of the Absurd, to be found in' 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead. . 

Aware that setting in an Absurdist Wma is an abstract representation of reality, the student 
will lead or participate in a class discussion on the concept of setting as used in Stop|/ard*s 
drama* ' , 

After tracing the cjharacter development of Rosencrantz and Guil*nstern, the student will 
r / ■ write a paper based on his compassion and/or empathy for the two protagonists. 

From his stiidy of Shakespeare*s Harslet, the stpident will participate in a panel discussioipi to 
explore the^^sintilarities and dissimilarities between Hamlet and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
Ar^ ' Dead, with "special^ emphasis on the dramatic purpose behind; the inclusion of 
Shakespeamn passages and ^enes. » ^ ' . ' ! 

• ;■■ ■ ' ' ^' • ■ .> ■ ■ ;■ ^- . r - ■ , ■■" -o ■■■ . ' ■ ■ ■ 

After class, discussion on Stpppard's. innovative dialogue, the student will write a script of a 
situation fronl his own experience in which dramatic action is revealed through Stop£ard*s 
dialogue.^ . .* . ■ ' 

Using the definition of tragic cqmediari, the student will deVelcSp an in-depth paper on "Tom 
Stoppard: Tragic Comedian*'' * . * 

•. - * It' . ■ * • . . . ' , ..» 

Textbook - • 

■ ,• * . . :■ ' ' ' -y ■ . ' . ■ . 

SXpvp2iTiA,1^om,Rol^encrant 

Other Sources ^ ^N.^ " , 

Aikehi Henry D. The Age of Ideology: The- 1 9th Century Philosophers. , ^ 

/ Brustein, Robert. The Theatre of. Revolt. * , ' ^>ir 

• . The Third Theatre, r ^ 

Cohn, Ruby. Cb5^6oo/:o« W4z/^/^^^ 

Corrigan, Robert W., ed. TTzea/re zn /^e Twe^^^^ . ' , I ' 

Esslin, Martin. Theatre of the Abmrd. / 
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■ / , ' ■ ■ o. ■ , . ■■• ■ /, , 

/ . , . > ■. : ■ ■•■ ■ . :■ ^ " 

X .Heckel, J-J. "Heroic Absurdities-An Approach to Literature/' j&wg/w/j /o^w^^^^ 

Mussolf, Lenore. '^^'The Medium Is.the Absurd/' J^^^ * . ' ' 

■ Smith, Gebrge;and Sayer, Gay. "Who Is Afraid of Godot?'' ^/jg/to/? . / 

Spmos,VtUUm. A Casebook on Existentialism.. ' [ •.-^-"--■''-'W ^-r^' 

Tsylof, 3ohnRussdl Anger and AfterM Guide to the New British Dran^^ ( . 

"What Is Existentialism?" , \ ' , 

Winthrop/H. "Alienation and Existehtialism in Relation to Literal 

Jo wnal of General Educatjon: , " « 



Backgro'uncl Study ■ i . " 

Rekarchthe history and the characteristics of the Theater of t^^ 

^Become acquainted with major drarrtatists, such as lonesco', Genet, Pinter, Beckett, Sartre, 
Alb|je,jand Camus. , 

Ex^min^the major concepts of existentialism. ^. ^ 




Ideas fopi)eYdopment ' ^ ' . 

■ ■ ' ^ V' . / . ■ ■■ % 

Sfd|pard states his work to be '*more ja play, gn words than a play of words." How does he 
. expioik dialogue and words in order to give language n^w forms and thereby destroy time-worn 

."■ -'cteg? • ^ . . ■ ■ ' * 

Inithe' Theater ctf the Absurd, the setting is an abstract representation of reality. In Stoppard's 
play, discuss the audience's uncertainty of "where ^and when" as to the Elizabethan action. 

Can Rosencrantz and Guildehstern Are Dead be considered in any sense a modern tragedy? 

Trac^ the character developnignt of Rosencrantz and Guildensterri. Is it, possible to feel 
compassion and/or empathy for the |)rotagonists? 

" ' The^effectiveness 6f Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead is based on comparison/coptrast 
with ii'amte/. What are the similarities , and differences? How does Stoppard manipulate these 
' to reveal his attitudes toward man's dilemma? . ^ 



Hqjv c 



oe^ dramatic iijony give meaning to certain speeches of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern? 



• What pdjence response would be possible without a foreknowledge of Hamletl 

I After/ the hii]pty or mqre times that the coin comes up **hpads," Guildenstern reni[arks on the 
suspension 0![ the laws o^TprobaWlity. What are the inliplications .pf the incident? 

When Guildenstern. learns Ijis 6>yir death is imminent, why is"he compelled to perform his only 
overt act iii thl^ play > the staSbing of the Pl^^^ \ * 
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Why does Stoppard not xi^e the recorder scene ftom Hamletl 



At* what ^points in the play might Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have escaped their fate? Why 
did they i»not? ' ^' .'^ ■' V * ^ 

Samuel Beckett has been called a "tragic. comedian." Is this a fitting title for Stoppard? 
Explain. . 

What are the larger implication^ of the ''false death"-scene in Act III? 

What are the implications ^of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem^'s involvement in the dress 
rehearsal? • • ^ - t 

\ . ■ ■ ■ r- ■ ' ■ ■ . ' 

Suggested Activities • / 

Shakespeare often portrays man as a pawn in a chess gimc that he does not understand. 
Make a list of. Shakespearean quotations which are **exis|:entiar' h nature. 

. Give readings for the class from other plays of the Theatre of tlie Absurd. Discuss these 
readings with the class, ■ 

Contemporary popular songs are often noted for thei|."word games." Play recordings 
such aiS "Hie Dangling Conversation" by Simon arid Garfunkel, "All Along the 
Watchtower" by Bob Dylan, and discuss their significance. 

Invite professional resource people from the theater to talk on the Theater of the Absurd. 

Select provocative lines from Stoppard's play as an in-class writing assignment. Make this 
composition a spontaneous reaction, rather than a take-home assignment. Consider the 
following lines: ^ 

"Life in a box is better than no life at ail." 

"A man talking sense to himself is rjlo madder than a man talking nojisense not to 
himself." 

"All your life you live so close to ti-uth, jt becomes^a permanent blur in the corner 
of your' eye, and when something nudges it into outline it is like being ambushed by 
na grotesque." ^ 

Write'a major paper on "death," citing lines that develpp this theme in the play. 

■ . . . ■ ., ■ ■ ■•■:/ • 

Play excerpts from the recording of "Waiting for Godot." ' • \ - 

Stoppard gives a new dramatic life to a group of previously determined characters. Find 
another literary character to substitute for Stopjraid's Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
Defend your choice before the class. V . ' 
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Usp for background study of ejCi'steritialism the Life reprint, "What Is Existehtialism?" 

Play a rhetoric game in class by rules devised by Kosencrantz and Guildenstern. (See 
' pp. 42-44 in text.) . , 



4f ' 



I 



3^ 



■ \ 
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TRAGIC MAN 
Pere Gorioi^ 



Behavioral Objeicfives , ^ * "* ^ ' ' V 

After readmg Pke Gbriot, the student, through class discussion^ will niake genfiralizations as to 
the Frencfi'sociej^ of the period; attittadp toward money, marriages, motels, family^ and 



power.^ , : . 



, ' With aw^erie^;df Balzai's stated inte)itions as to his i^wmaw Comedy, th^ student, in a paper, 
. will as$Qis Pere Goriot a^ to itp success ^s a "novel of manners./' \ ' . 

^^ Through Small group disws^pris, the student will analyze tide plot structure of^themovel and 
the respective functions pfthe three interrelated stories within the main plot structure. 



After independent;research as ta.the "Batzacian type** of chj^^rcterization, the stud^ent will 
participate in a ppel discussion of Goribt and V ' 

Having reviewed the concepts of tragedy pathos^ the student will Rebate f ke Gorrot as'a; 
pathetic or tragic figure. . * ; 

■'" - ^ p ' 1 ■ ■■ ; ■ ' , .' 

" After a restatement of the realistic, naturalistic, and romantic approaches to literature, the 

student will write a critical paper to cite examples of each of th0 three in Pere Goriot, 

Through class discus|sion, the student will pite examples and/or passages, that point up Balzac*s 
attention fo verisimffitude. , , ■ - „ -J * - 

After review of the point of view or the focus'of narration, the student will draw conclusions 



in a paper as to the B^lzacian method of n^itation $nd its effectiveness. 



n 



Textbook ^ - 

Balzac, Honor^de. i^^re Gmiot. Translated by Henry Reed. 




Other Sources 



Lukacs, George. Studies in.European Realisrn. 
Oliver, E. J. Balzac, the European. 
. . Honori de Balzac, ' 
Peyre, Henri. The Contemporary French jNovjel 
Zweig, Stefan. Balzac. 
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Idcfas fcMi' Development ^ 

' ■ . * ■ 

Study Balzac as an introdubtiqn to the a^^^ ' / 

I . '■ ■ ' ■ ■' \'' ' . ■ ' ' . ' ■ .,■*-■•, 

Justify this work as a novel of manners. Define the term novel of manners, \ 

Trace the' development of R^stignacjidentify his human weaknesses and strengths* What other 
characters achieve an eqvmlly realistic qi^ . . *' 

, Discuss the villain Vautrin/as the chief ^ihiiosopher of Balzac's novel How does he'exempiify 
Rousseau's philosophy that the best self is th^^ ^ - 

Read al9,ud Balzac's description of the b64u:dingHiouse. **One trick, of Balzac's technique is to 
' con<:en^ate on the. background to a point of exactitude that fetigues the reader until the 
' .figurer"wl2[5h emerge against it appear credible, however fantastic or dramatic their 



behavior.' 



.1 



jpiscuss Goribt's function as a symbol. "Goriot is the genius of fatherhood (*the Christ :of 
; paternity' to Rastignac) as Vautrin is the genius of .crime* . * ."^ / 

Analyze and compare the daughters of Gdriot, Anasta^ie and Delphine, alluding to compatable 
literary figuresj . ' ; ' . : 

Discuss the role of *'money*' in'the novel; show how it affects all the m^in ch^ractefs^of the 

.:1ioveL;, ' . / * ' f ^ - • , ' 

' : Ji%uss .the unusual movement pf the plot. ^*Yet Le Pere Goriot is riot only |he history 6f 
. f Goriot, for Rastignac is the central character through whose eyes Goriot is more often seen, 
• * / while it is Vautrin who precipitates the action / 






E. J. Olivet, HgHori de ^^/zac (New Yotk;'Macmillan Company, 1964), p. 57. 



4o . 
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Suggested Activities / 

n Students who have read King Lear^ma^ draw a comp^ison between this play and Balzac's 
novel. After ifaving st^died'-ffamfef^a^ Elizabethan and Artisfotelian concepts of 
' tragedy, define Pa^ftos and determine whether p^re Goriot is a tragic or pathetic figure. 

It is ofteft difficult for students to rid themselves of the current literary environment of' 
the unemotional and tioij-sentimental man whose chief interest is in the searching and 

* discoveiring of his pjyn iouli- yct In Pere Gorh^^ confronted with a man to 

whom introspection ' and reward have lab reality unless they jare concerned with the 

[: welfare of his^ dai^ghters, ,Wi^^ Aid man front his romantic environment whete 

such , actions are applauded anq frqm tne modern age where they are distrusted and 
ridicule^d:;^Can Pere Goriot, from tliis isolated iand more objective viewpoint, achieve any 
proportion; of heroic stature, or dpes he-Wjome grotesque in iiis willingness to kill, to 
condemn, an:d:to4)erate humanity I , ; . 

FJace some of the novel's more i^npqrtant scenes, such as^^^ G^ 

tempting^iDf Rastignax;, or^thfe conversation between Rastignac atnd Bi^chonj 4n^\so 

forthj into dramatic fom an(^nact in J . . » ' ^ 

. * Discuss a cdntemiJorary . undertaking with the scope and maghitude of Balzac's i^fe 
. jQdmdd)^; how would yoii, structure it? In what light would you describe^.t)ur American 
; ^^ociety?- t v ' .."^ ^V.;' . ^ ^ 



Have.a mockiilal of eilJhei' Vautrin orGdsfet's dau^t^rs. 
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, \ • NONPRINT MEDIA 

'. :■ • ■■■ ' ■ ; : ■ , ■ y ' ■ 

Films' .■■ . ■■ . . ■ . ^ ., ' , •■ - 

The following films are available from the Jefferson County Book ai:id Film Depository: 
.822.33 • / 

Age ^ THiS Age of Elizabeth. Encyclopaedia Britannica^Films, 1 95^>-50 min. Color. 

-Sound, v.' \ . ■ , .\ ■ - "^-^-^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ • 

822.3^:-:" Z' .J •■ ^ • ' 

Ham HamleU Poisoned Kingdom/Bnoy 

- /Color, Sound. . . * 

•82233 . • • ' r ^. \ ■ ' • 

Ham , Hamlet: Readiness Is Alt Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1959. 30 min; Color. ^ 
Sound. • . 

822.33- ■ . "■ ■ " V ■ ; . ■■■■ ' ' ' ' [ \ 

Ham Hamlet; What Happens in Hamlet, Encyclopaedia Britannica t^'ilms, 1959. 30 mm. 
Color. Sound. ^ » 

822.33 V . ; ' V ': ' 

Und / Understanding Shak^^ His Sources. Coronet Instructional Films, 1952* 19 min. 

- Color. Sound. ^ 



822.33 ■ ■ - M 'a ' " ' ^ ■ " ; ■, 

Und ■ Understanding Shakesp^ear/e: - His Stagecr&ft.' Coronet Instructional Films, 1 9-72. 

25 min. Color - Sound. ' -« 

. ; ■ , . \/ • \ ^ ' ■ - / ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ; 

The following film is available from the Louisville Free Public Library: 



/few/e/. United Worl^ Films, n.d. 159 mihK Black and white. Sound. 4-1 1,8, 4-1 19, 4-120, 4-121 . 



:^ilmstrips ! . . 

Owr Heritage from Medieval Engjaiid (Qur' Heritage from the Old World Series) .jj^McGrk^-M 
Textfilms, 1963. Color. ^ v v . 

Shakespeare's Theatre /Educational Audio Yis^^ - 



42 



V 
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Rfecoxdings\ 

. '* ■ ' - ' . , , . • ,f *■ . ■ 

Bwwulf an4 Ctiaucer. Read by Helge Kokeritz and Jolm C, Pope. Educatipjial Audio Visual, Inc., 

Continuation of the 'Atmosphere. University of Wisconsin, English Department, n.d. Lecture on''^ 

,dpe/-v/.. . . ..■ ■ ■ , .-, / . • : ■.••■^■■..1 

Hamlet. Read by John Gielgud and Cast. Educational Audio Visual, Inc., n.d. 2 recordings, 

' ' > ■ ■ r . / ■ • ,. ' ■ ■ 

How Shakespeare t/ses Words. University^of Wisconsin, English Department, n.d. Lecture on tape. 
Introduction td Shakespeare.^ University of Wisconsin, English Department^ n,d. Lecture on tape. 
The^Shak^ Atmosphere. University of Wisconsin, English Department, n,d. Lecture on tape. 
The Shakespearean Character. University \'of Wisconsin, English Department, n.d. Lecture orhtape. 
The Shakespearean Plot. Uniyersky of Wisconsin, English Department, n.d, Lecture on tape, 
A Thousand Years of English I^onunciattQn\mwational Audio Visual, Inc., n.d. 2 recordings. 
Wuitingfor Godot. Columbia Records, n.d. 



\ ■ 
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, f5>67), 976-78. : : ■ 

Mussblf, Lenore. "The Medium is the Absurd;" Journal, LVIII (April,- >9359), 566-70 

Smit^yd/ldTge, and Sayer, Gay. "Who" Is Afraid of Godot?" English Journal, LVII (January, 1 968), 

• ■ . ■ .17-20. - . ' . .. • V' ■ ■ • V 

"What Is Existentialism?" Life. November 6) 1964. New „York: Life Educational Reprint Program, 
. Box 834, Radio City Post Office, New York 10019. ■■i 

Wjinthrop, H. "Alienation and Existentialisrii in Relation to Literature and Youth. "./o«wwi/ of 
.^<:, ! Ge«erfl/;ErfMC(/rfo«/XXIII (January, 1967^ . , - 7^ 
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ADVANCE PROGRAM-ENGLISH 592 
TRAGIC MAN/INTROSPECTIVE MAN 



Course Description 

English 592 continues to develop the theme of Tragic Man through a study of selected wor]ks 
> by Hardy and Miller. ^ 

Further exploration of the cour^se theme, Images of Mani leads specifically to a look at the 
Introspective Man, focusing on his quest for self-knowledge and ujpon his psychic need for 
self-asseii:ion. Works by Conrad, Dostoyevsky, Elidt, and Shaw probe the individual's inward 
responsibilities arid struggles* 

■in addition, an examination of selected works of the Romantic poet^Wordswortli, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats, serves as a transition from Introspective Man to Protesting Main. 



.'.Prere<juisite//\:;.. ;■':..;/,,.; .■ '■.r-V'' ■ ' \,.*' * 

English 591 ; eligibility for Advjji^ice Program and/or teacher i?econ\thendation 

Sujggeste^d Time Schedule ' „ 



Tragic Man (Continued)/ ^ . 

: Death df a Salesman . ; . - 
TheReturnof the Native 

Introspective Man r: 

Heart of Darkness and the Secret Sharer 

Crime and Punishment 
' : The Love Song of J. Alfred frufrock 

Man and Superman 
' Poetryof the Romantic Poets \^ 

General Objectives 



/ 



1 week 

2 weeks 



-1 week 
3 weeks , 

1 week 

2 weeks 
2 weeks 



Knows the purpose, requirements, and mechanics of the A'dvanced Placement examination. 

Lear^is of the Introspective Mail, focusing on his quest for self-knowledge and his psychic need 
for self-assertion through a study of selected works by Conrad, Dostoyevsky, lEliot, and ShaW. 

^ - ■ ■ i" ' * ■ " ' ' ■ ■ \ 

Appreciates the. transition fropi thelntrospective Man to Prot^stirig Man via an examination of 
the Romantic poetSj Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. ■ 
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Behavioral Objectives 



Having read and/or/discussed critical views regarding characteristics of the modern tragic hero 
- (e,g., Miller's "Tragedy of the Common Man" and/or Joseph Wood Krutch's "The Tragic^ 
Fallacy '0) the student wUl compare through class dfecussion these characteristics with those of 
the Renaissance tragic hero and the Greek tragic hero. • i 

- • , I ■ \ . , . '^^ ' \ ■ ; ; ''^ 

After studying .Z)efl(^/^ of a Salesman and participating in class discussion, the student will select 
social elements or changers which threaten the protagonist's self-image and explain his* choices 
in a written composition: 

After studying Death of a Salesman, the student will point out three or more examples oC. 
Miller's fusion of,past, present, and future (e.g., use bf staging, dialogue, music); 

After reviewing Thomas Hardy's biography and literary career and reading The Return of the 
Native, the student will explain in class di^cuspion how the theme of The Return of the Native ] 
reflects Hardy as a link between the modern era and Victorian times. ' 

Having reviewed the characteristics of naturalism in literature, the student will point out ,^ 
passages- in The Return of the Native which illustrate i naturalistic interpretation of i(|fe|'s 
relationship to nature. \ / - J 

" . After reviewing elements of Greek drama (elg*, the chorus, the fiVe-part structure, fhe unitie^^v ^ 
the student will find and describe similar elements in The Return of the Native. - 4 ' 

After examining ttardy's description of the environment in The^Return of tfte Native^ the 
student will cite ways in- which the setting assumes a|tributes of a^^character. 



1 



I 



Giveit information about Hardy's cosmic view of life and his literary styles the student will^ 
write, a paper jjialyzing the waya in which The Return of theNative reflects this view; ;, ^ % 

After reading Heart of Pc^rkness mdf or The Secret Sharer, the student will ^list the / 
characteristics which best describeJosephConrad's image of the introspective man. ' 

After reading Albert Gu^r^rd's introduction to the textbook, th^ student will show in chart 
form or in a paper the .archetypal pattern **night journey" found in eithet Heart of parknesiS^^ or ^ 
^e Secret Sharer. ' ' ' ' ' ; . V ■ ' '-v. . 

After reviewing 'the 'characteristics of existential man, the student will identify these 
characteristics in the protagonist of Heart of Darkness and/or T}ie Sechi Sharer, pxdi[ki 
discussion or in^.a paper, will infer how the protagonist does or ^ can solve his prdfele# o^^^^^^ 
isolation/, , ' /' 



After research into Dostoyevsky^s life and his philbsophy, the. student v^^^^ in class 
discussion their relationships to 0r/metz«cf?w^^ - 'Z^ 
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'■' . ■-'■ ■*■ . . . / : ^ ■ . ' 

^ * Havings reviewed the supemrifin theories of Nietzche and of Hegel, the stui^nt will write an 
in-4epth paper analyzing Raskolnikpv as Dostoyevsky's "extraordinary^ 

• After a reexamination of the novel, the student will arrive through class discussion at 
generalizations as to Raskolnikov's moti;(fes in committing the crime. 

Using independent study "oin dream psychology, Jthe student -will write a paper on the 
; -importance a^d functions of-dreams within the novel. ^ ^ ^> 

' ' ^Aner listening to oral-reports oA' the Leopold-Loeb case in 1 924, the student will participate in 

a paifel discussiojri to compa^^^^^ 
\f'' the ligftt of the beliefs of the involved individuals concerning the rights of tlhe sujferior ' 
« intellect. ^ - ' .', ' ' ■. 

f . After reconsideration of Vautrin's role in'^Phe Goriot, the student will write a paper of 
' . coinparfson/cbntrast of Vautrin With S^^ 

^. After studying the nwel Crime- and PuMshment, the ^student will debate the strengths arid/or 
' weaknesses. of the "Epilogue." . . . 

^v; After participating in tlie reading and discussion of Crime and Punishment, the student will 
" write a response to one essay-test question, sudh as''"What insights of early nineteenth century 
y Russian society are provideil through the reading of Crime and PunishmentV or "Whatsis the , 
; importance of religion in the novel?" /' . 



-if 



Aft$i reviewing the definition of stream-of-consciousness tischnique, the student will select, 
examples of this literary device m 'The Love Song of J: Alfred Prufrock explain how the 
cl^psen examples convey psychological relationships rather than logical ones. 

After rereading EliQt's poerii, the Hollow Men, Jhe student will compare its presentation of 
mpllern man with that of The Love Song of J, Alfred Prufrock, citing examples which 
illustrate twentieth century mart's physical and spiritual impotency and his role as a victim of 
social rituals and trivialities.^ 

After reviewing the characteristics of an introspective man, the student will point out at least 
six figures of speech which create the texture and introspective tone of The LovA Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock. ' - i ; 

Given information about Eliot's use of literary allusions, the student will locate and explain at 
least three allusions in The Love Song of J, Alfred Ptufrock and/or The Hollow Men, 

After reading the "Preface" to Man flnd Supermaf^, the student will state the reasons for 
Shaw!^ determination to write a different kind of Don Juan drama, citing specific passages to 
substantiate this interpretation. * • 
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From research on, the Spanish Don Juan Tenorio, student wiH ^xpjlain through class 
discussion, similarities between the Shavian ^nd Spanish dramas. ' ■ - 

After reading the corned^ (Apft I, II, and IV), the student will explore in a paper the us^f 
character stereotypes as effective vehicles for satire/ - , ' 3 

After research on the Fabian Society and Shawns rol^j^a? one of its leaders, the student will 
moderate or participate in a class discussion on Tanner, the db<jtrinaire socialist,. as revealed in 
the comedy and "l%te-RevQlutionist*s Handboo / ' ' . ' ' ) 

From reading Act III,^\lthe^ '*Don Juan Intermezzo," the student will participate in a panel 
discussion of the respective philosophies of the Devil and Don Juan, with special emphasis on 
their present-4ay in!i3ications. , . . \ 

After rejmmination of all fotir acts of Man and Superman, the student wili analyze in a paper 
the relationships between the trivial comedy and the philosophical conversation. . ' 

. ^ • ■ .'^ ■ .'f ■ . , ■ . ■ " ■ " 

After class discussion exploring the similarities and differences between postoyevsky's 
"extraordinary man" and the Shavian "superman," the Student willgive specific examples of 
similairities and/ori differences. h - ' . V ^ 

udying examples of ^tragedy and comedy, the studept will Write an in-class essay based 
stateme^ht : "Comedy is as serious as tragedy ; if frequently has a serious purpose.'* 

Having acquired information through research and/or lectures abojjyL^^ philosophic and social 
baj?kground of the romantic movement in England and its relationship with the revolutionary 
spirit of pther countries, the student wpl identify and explain two or more examples of social 
and spirituaf issues under protest as described in selected poems by rolmantic poets. 

After studying selected works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lord Byron, Shelley, and Keats, the 
student will cite lin^s from the poems that illustrate the romantic view of man's nature and the 
romantic view of Beauty. . \ • 

After reviewing the elements of poetry .(e.g., tone, imagejy, rhythm), the student will cite 
^ examples of each from selected poems by romantic poets. • 
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^ , TRAGIC MAN 




Death of a Salesman 



Behavioral Objectives 



Having read and/or discussed critical views regarding characteristics of the modern tragic hero / 
(e.g*, Miller's "Tragedy of the Common Man'* and/or Joseph Wood Krutch's **The Tragic 
Fallacy")? the student will compare, through dass discussion, these characteristics with those 
of the Renaissance tragic he remand the Greek tragic hero, 

After studying Death of a Salesman and p^ticipating in class discussion, the student will select 
social elements or changes whicK threaten the protagonist's self-image and explain his choices 
in a written composition. 

After studying Death of a Salesman, \he student \^tll point out three or more exampl^of 
Miller's fusion of past, present, and future (e.g., use of staging, dialogue, music). * 



Textbook - - . • 

Miller, Arthur, o/a S'ateman. ^ / ^ 

*■ • • * ' ' ■ ^ ■ ' " ■ . , ^ ~- " ■ ■ 

GtherSources 

I , Hatcher, Harlan, ed. A Modern Repertory, ♦ 
.( Millerj'^Artl^ur.' "Tragedy of the Common Man.'' Theatre Arts. . - 

Myers, Henry. 7>agec/>'; A View of Life. 
Tressey, B,,; and Watson, E, B., eds.vCon/^^ 
; Raphael,p, D. The Paradox of Tragedy J 
/ V^hipley, Jb^ 

V^^d\^s^Gtt^\A. American Drama Since World War U,^ 

Background Study- * . . 

* Research the life of ^Arthur Miller and his earlier works: The Man Who Had All the Luck, 
Focus, and All My Sdns. " ' . 

Review the Aristojelian definition of ti1|igedy. 

Review the basic types of dramatic presentation: realism, naturalism, and expressionism. 

47. . ■ . 
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Ideas for Development 

. ■ ' • ■ ' ,■ 

■ ■" ■ . . •. ■ ■ 

**A melody is Heard, played upon a flute. It is small and fine, telling of grass and trees and the 
horizon." How does the flute melody complement the state of mind of Miller's principal 
character? • . ■ * : . 

■• ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ ' ' . ■' ■ ' ' • ■ , 

How is Willy Loman's statement concerning his home, "You finally own it, and there's nobody 
to live in it,'* basic to the theme assigned to the play by Joseph T. Shipley, that is, . . a 
searing indictment of the American way of life"? ^ " " ; 



Why is a purely •psychiatric or purely sociological view of life inconsistent with the traditional 
interpretation of tragedy? ' . " 

■ . ■ ' " •• , 

In the essay '^Tragedy of the Common Man," Miller says that tragedy exists when one is in the 
presence of a character who is prepared to die to* achieve or to maintain his sense of dignity. 
The tragedy has its roots in the character's underlying fear of displacement from the chosen 

r image of what he is.^ What is Willy's chosen imaijge, and how does his attempt to mamtain it 
qualify as the struggle of a tragic hero? \^ \ 

Is the end of Miller's play optimistic or pessimistic? Justify answers on the basis of previous 
understandings of the purpose of tragedy. \ * 

Explain Willy's conflict with Biff in the light of Willy 'S need for maintaining images. 

Which character best illustrates the complex dramaturgy ot Death of a Salesman^ 

In .what way has the character's' sense .-.bf values becorne distorted by external pressures? By 
internal p?essures? . ;^ ' v 

There are three figures whom Willy might liave chosen \to follpw: his father, Beft, and Dave 
Singleman. Accoiint for his inability to pattern his life after any of them,^ ^ 

, Does Biff's statement at the end of the Play-"I know who t am, Klid"-^lnean that he has in any 
Way f6un(j^hini self? \' 

According .to Miller's definition of tragedy, what is Willy's tragic^^^fl^ 



'Joseph T. Shipley, ed., Guide to Great J'laysXyVashingtontD^.Cli Pubjlic Affairs Press, 1956), 
/Arthur Miller, "Tragedy of the, Common Man/' 77iea^rc^r/5, Ma^^^ 

^Gerald Weales, American Drama Since World War If (NQVf York', Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 1962), pp. 7-8. " . t ' ' ; . 
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What is the meastlrement of stature in the common man v/hich corresponds to rank ih , 
Aristotle's tragic hero? * 

H(/w might Willy's relationship with his ?on have been affected i]| Willy had beeh able to lie to ; 
himself with complete conviction? ^ , ; , , ; 

' • ' . * *" . . ■ ' ■ 
Comment on the ideas thdt Miller, through Willy, is describing the failure of a way of life 
which might have been successful if personified by a stronger or a weaker char^cHr. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * fp . ' . . . ♦ ■ ■ 

Sjuggcsted Activities 

Writeabricf analysis and criticism of Willy's dream. ^ 



Study and explain to the class the functioning of Jo Meliziner's expressionistic set for the' 
original production of Dea/Zi o/a 5li/ej?man. , V * 

'■ ' ' • ' . ' ' ' • ■ . ■ • 

Conduct a class discussion of Biff s difficulty in finding himself. , , 

Compare the final act^ of Death of a Salesman and Kingsley's Detective Story (in A 
Modem Repertory) as each relate? to Miller's viejv of tragedy. " . - 



Listen to the recording of Arthur Miller's reading from the play; discuss the effectiven/ess 
of his oral interpretation. " I ' 



, Rewrite one act as a radio drama for recording. 
^Organize a»disc^ussion of V'What is the American concept of success?' 



\ 



, ^ Frank Magill, ed., Masterpieces of World Literature in Digest Form (3d series; New York: 
Harper &Row^ublishers, Inc., 1.960), p. 225. . ' ^ 
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' tRAGJC>IAN 
Ttte Return of the Ndiive 



BehavioraK^bjectives 



Aftei;;reviewing Thomas Hardy's biography and )iterary ^career and reading 7%e Return of the 
Native, the student will explain in class discussion how the thfeme of The Return of th^fNativB 
\ reflects: Hardy as a link l?et ween the ^ m^ ' 

Haying reviewed the characteristics of naturalism' in literature, the student will point out^ 
passages, in '7%e ^Return, of the Native which illustrate a naturalistic interpretation of man's 
* relationship to nature. , . * / ^ 

. Aftefr reviewing elements of Greek drama (e.g., the^horus, the five-part structure, tl][fe unities), 
the student will fjnd and describe similaf elements in The JReturn of the Native. 

After ex^ining Hardy '^ description of the environment in T/2e i?e/«r«:o/ the Native, pie 
student will cite ways in which the setting assumes attri^ 

••' .' ■ , ■ V ' ■ ' ' r . ^ : ' ' " ■ ' ■ '-v "■ 

Given information about Hardy's cosmic viewof life and hi^ literary style,' the student wilf 
write a paper analyzing the ways in whicJh The Rejurn of fhe Native x^flects this view, '\ 



H^xdy^Thomas, The fieturh of the Native, ' , • ,^ 

Othejr Sources ] * . * . 

Allen Walter TTie J^ngfe/^ A^ve// - " « ; - , 

; h^dich^yJost^hMyThe 

Guerrand, Albert. Thomas Hardy,, thei Novels and the Stories, 
M^Cnllough, Bruce. Representative English NoveHsts: Defoe to Conr^ 
Wagenknecht, Edwar4/ <^v<S/^^ ^ 
Webster, Carl J^-jyidtrc/;^^ / ; ■ 

V^ehst6ty'}l^tvey C. On a Darkling Plain, , , ■ ; ' , . , 

' ' • •"■ ' [ ' ."■ ■ ■ ^• 

Background Sjudy . , / > ' 

^R,«search the life of Thomas Hardy, to understand his interest in Greek, theology, Wti 
^ architecture • < , - 

^ Investigate the Gunpowder Plot and Guy Fa\yke$ Day., 

Discuss the Druidical rites of early iEtigland. " v 



. * is ■ - ' ' ^ Advance Program^nglish 592: 

Ideas for Development ^ .> * ° / 

, * ' In the dramatic 3tructure of the novel, ohafitef 1 serves as a p/ologue; pblnf by point, what 
does Hiardy estabUsh in this chapter to suppo^^^ " ' , 

/ What is Hardy^s purpose in chapter 7? Js'this aoppmplished^ InVhat fespects? 

Cite;examplesofpardy'sua^jof Diggory Vennas^^^^ • 

What influences dobs the *h^^th have on human destiny? Gonsid^r each of the ni^jor characters 
;^ arid his reactions to the setting.. , , ' . . / *\ ; « , - 

/ /Why does Djggory Venri^'s trade set hirn apart fromUhe , other characters V Does thjs have 
modern-day implications? . . - ^ \' '.^ 

JH'ardy intended Clym to represent Modern lM[an;d^^^ % , - . 

What superstitious praetigesr are mention \ ' 

What part dt) dreiams play in the^rev^lation of character or as symbols of certain states of 



;^Nfeirlc passages iri which Hardy Ujse® description filled/ with' po^^^ afitf power; note 

examples pf^jnageiiry. ^ / • v ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

* ^ Qte examples Hardy *s artistry i^ the^^u^^ • ^ : . . "^ r^ 

/ - Consider' the fteatH folk-a§ a:gfpu|); ^hat dpes the group contribuJe itp tl^ ji^^ does 
, each contribute to plot developii^eht? " J - , . v ^ »^ 

'. ^ •< ^ - " . 'V- ■• r ' ■ • ■ ■. 

. The plot .of the nov15l is'§b Hearl/ con^ructed that it ijias^^^^ 
/ .blueprint^ustify this statement. ° ■ : : ^ ' \ " ' • \ 

Should, Hardy have Prided his npvei aftj^r Book '^^? Was it asacriffee .to the gods of the market 

. place? ^ . ; '-x, / \ : '^-y^ ,/ ■ ■ ' ' ^ ' 

E'xplain why Hardy could not -be/tejmcd S 
^ , Is Eustacia the tragic heroine Hardy intjended? ' v. • ' 
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Discuss Hardy *s concept af good and evil; fefer^ 

• ;VThe world, as pictured by Hardy, is.a^ place of disaster where sinister powers are at work 
' to ^h^ya^t man. It is riot a place of jiist 'punishments or just rewards. Evil turns up . 
repeatedly, but man is not to blame. The evil outside man, in Hardy's view, is greater tlhan 
the evil in man. Conversely, the good which is within man is greater than the good outside 
him. The result of such a division is that a conflict arises between the good In mah and 
the evil in nature. Man is too good. for the world, which, having fathered him, is blind to 
' Mis superiorqua:liti0s and will have none of them.^ 

/Stiggeste(i Activities ' 




Som^e critics have called Hardy a pessimist; others diisagrecTHive a round table dispi^Oii^ 
defehdirrg both points of Viewv 

It has been suggested that only Rembrandt would havej-^ni^'JuSic^ to the scefre where ' 
' Wilde \re and Christian throW^dice for gold pieces in ml^ijkt ^ of gfowworms. Have a jff 
student interested in artjustify this st|item(Jnt, Spe'cificexaSnples of •Rembrandt's art 
'aM tiardy's descriptive^ passages.; t^^^ , ^ \ ' 



4. 




Ti^ere are sixfn'ain chafabters belo^ng to the main actiofit; each is^ one 
i|)C'» triangular relatiS^^^ with two of the otiiers. Make a^hart if these 
';Usei a? ^ a ba^is for di^ussing the cphesiyeness of the plot.- » 

Ha|dy believer in ftte as a maJjgn influence ia the affairs of man and that man is the-sol^,. 
^ mp'ral force in the'univcrse; list examples of his use ofl:oincidence'to;substai)tiate thk 
^ statement: ^ ' y - ■ ■ \- . / 



"Clym poses a pir9vocative question: "Mother, what is ^doing* well?*' XS0e text, p. 180.) 
AiTswer thjs question in-terms of today *s society. . » ^ \ . / 



RecaU the definition bf'^^2//w,s/on.; japply. this * to Hardy's classical allusions, using the 
fallowing: ; 

..Arternis .■'-■^v " ■' 
' ^ Athena' ) . ^ ; v \ \: ■* -■. . . . 
' Hefa.; ■ . ^- ' - "^-^ ■ \ ' : ■ 

Pheidias / " [ ■ ^ ' ' 

■/^ X)edipus ^ V > , : 

...u^ Scyliaep-Charybdean ' _ 



^ Vale of Tempe^ . 
^\ Thuir . • 
Turbaria -^^'^ 
^Mdena^es * 
JPromethean, / 
„ E:ympus / 
'i Mephistophelian^^ 



' * ^ BrUce McCullough, i?e/>re5ento//ve Eitglish Novelists: Defoe to Conrad (New Ycw:k: Harper & 
RoWsPublishers, Inc.vf946.) , ' , " ^ ' . , * • / 



0' 
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With the use of background material, find examples-pf the tremendous influence of 



Shakespeare on Hardy. 

Read Hardy's poetty -and "Tony 
^other genres. 



kytes,' 



tWArchdeceiver" to appraise Hardy's ability in 



Partiei:0ate in a paneldisc.ysgion^fW cla^ 
:*tbBf<^^\v4njg to ihie liniiies, classical aftl^ions, and ^reek chorus 

qualities ofthe hfeath'folkrXhis wm\ require considerable preparatipiv^ 
be substantia tedv/ 



Using many of the ideas brought ou^ in (usc^ussion dunng the unit, write a culminating 
major paper on 6np of the following topics r ' - 



Egdon Heath: Antagonist '\ 
EustaciaVye: Tragic Heroine 

. The Heath Folk , 

. Hardy's Tragic View 



Vocabulary 



r / 



anomalous 
ascetic 
•banns 
; borrow / 

^ chai;ripaign! 
ephemetal; 
V V eremite \^ ; 
evanescent 
fetichistic ' 



' furze 

heath-croppers . 
Ishmaelitish^ 
mummers' 
perfervid 
^eddld • - 
tumulus ' ^ 
turyeb ' ( 
vicinal ; 
weir 
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INTROSPECTIVE MAN; 



Behavioral Obje cti^vejs 



Henrt of Darkness and the Secret Sharer 



■V. /. 



^ • After To^mn^ MearY ofl^aarkne^s^ m Thi Secht^haren, tne itudent MIt, list the • 
' * ' , J vcharatteriltics which bes^^^ 

/ After reading Albert GuerardV iktroduption to ^he textbook, the studtent vrtll show in chart 

fornf ojrl^n a pap^r the archetypal pattern **iligjit journey" found i^^eitlier Hewri of Darkness or ^ - 
> ^. The Scicm Sharer. * ' , - 




After fe vie wing .the^ cjiaracteristics of existential rmxi^ the stiident will identify these 
ciiar^cteristics -in the protagonist of Hea^of Darmess md/bt m Secret Sharer, and, in 
discussion ot in- a f)aper,. will infer how me protagonis't does or can solve his problem of 
solatipn. - *■ , ♦ \ 



'esxtbook 



• Conmdf Joseph. Heart of Darkmss ahd\^i^^ 

(Note: /feachers may chooses to teach either 6rie or b6th of the novels.) 



Otfier Sourcps ' 



* Bancroft, William Wallace. Joseph Conrad: His Philosophy of life, \ ; ^ /--^ 
Davis, O.B. Fokr English Novels: Treacher's Mariml ' / \ . i 

Background Study \* , ' * . • 

' /; Asj^^ .Ci^nrad left Roland in-its Hour of:^^;*what possible effects could "tl^s have 



1 



h|^h his \}(riting? * : 
'Researcil the philospiil^y of Conrad as it is reflectedhj>nis works. 



■■-/ 



rr 
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Conrad uses the sea-to syjabolize the cosmos ^(the everythitig^^.^^ all>; what pther^aruthors haVe - ' 
used the sea as the.se tting^t man *Sjpo^^ ^ ' I ' X 



'e'Sfecret Sharer is based upop a true incident of the sea; read the, account of this incident 
presented by 0.j&: Davis. ^ * - ^ * ^ / . 

Jdeas folr Development , * , * 

Read the opening paragraph from the standpoint of descriptioji of the captain rather than of _ 

the setting. Gonrad use& nature to parallel his characters anij events. , " ^ 

The captain is alone whehvh.e discovers the "corpse," and no one ever sees the '^seobt sharer." • 
^ What other indications does Conra^ give that Leggatt is not a sepa^^^ '\ 
\ .sideofthecaptaiijvhimself? (See "Introduction" to text, pp, 7-*! 5.) ; v - 

How does Conrad set the captaiiva^t frp.m all others bj^ usiijg certain words and phrases (e.g., ' 
. * the frequent use qf a/one; .yeciref,^5fmn^^ » / , , 

J^n Heart of Darkness Conjafl says, "Droll tjiing life is-that mysterious arrangement of . : 
merciless Ip^ic for a futilepurpose. TiisJakm can hope from it is some knowledge of i / 
^^'Tyou^e^^^^^ too* late-a crop oj^unextihguishable regrets." (See texft, p. 148.) Does the 

captain's self-knowledge come toajate? In ttie last paragraph of Jhe Secret Sfiarer, the captain / 
has saved his ship, and he says tliat ", . . , on the, very edge of darkness . . . I was in time to ' ^ 

\ catch an evanescent glimpse niy white hat. left behind to mark the spot whei^ the secret 
sharer of my cabin and of my thoughts, as though hu were my second self, had lowered himself • 
intS the water to take his punishment; a free man, a proud swimmer striking out for a ne-w 
destiny."(See text.p. 610, # ' 

'■ . ^v/ ' V. v.,- ^ ■ / . 

Gonrad does not allow other men (the captain of the Sephoraf to. pass judgment oh Leggatt. 
He describes the captain:^ spiritless tenacity w his main characteristic. . ." (See 
« I text, p. 39.) Gonrad stated tird\5ame. idea of the inability of meii .to judge ^acli other, 

in a letter to Edward Nobel. "Everyone must walk in the light ^^>f his own"^ heart's ' / 
gospel. man's light is good" to any^of his fellows. T^at's^ . ^. \ 

to end. That's my view of life-aSi^ tli^t, rejects "all formulas, dogmas, ajid * principles - 
of other people's making. These are^a web -^f^ ill^^^^ are too varied. Another / 

man's truth is only a dismal lie to me.''^ Disc6ss Ctonrad's idea of justicfe and , * 
. ' compare it to Dreiser's in Ari Arnerican Tragexfy. \. - , . , v. 



* 0. B. Davis, ed., Four English Novels (Teacher's Manual;, J<few VorKHarcourt, Brace & Co., 
1960), pp. 22-23, ; . . ■ ? ' * ' 

^Y^rijiiajn Wallace Bancroft, /psep/i Conrad: His -Phili^sop^y of Xiferi^^ ■ 
PubUshers,Inc., 1969),p.i. _ • \ - • -t' : v - * 
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^ Discuss the impoijance of thq captain'^ introspective sfatement, r.. I Nvondered JKow faX-I 
slioifld turn ou ttfetiifurt 0 that id^^Lponiieption^ 'Of onc^'^ t)Wft ^'li'Vdnality evenMm^ up 



,for*itmseI6*ecretly." (See tejiltVp. 



Compare The Secret Sharer y/ith ^'The Beast in the Jungle;'* Marcher is a man who does not 
achieve self-knowledge untij/ ft is too lafe: his other self, the beajst, springs and destroys him 
before he discovers it. How do Conrad and James project their concei)ts of the necessity of 
man*s concerning himself with others for his own fulfillment? . 

How has4hg personality of the captain changed in relation to his ship and crew by the end of 
the book? Notice how he is so apart from them thrbugHout the story and at the end he exults,' 
, . na^one |n the world should stand now between us, throwing a shadow on the wa)^ of 
silent Icnowledge an|d mute affection, the perfect communion of a seaman with his, first 
command.'' (See text, p. 61*) This is in contrast to one of his earlier^reveries of , . the ship 
of which I knew nothing, manned by men of whom I knew very little more*" (See text, p, 2?*) 
- How does this relateiajxian's need of contact with his fello^y man, even though Conrad speaks 
so often of the.^0^ain's ois^ng^^^ Discuss the importance of man's understanding hinfeelf 
befojre he can become a valuable pajd:^^ 

Di'scu93 the idea that many authors apj^ar to arrive at truths life while the main character is 
ablivious of the f^Ct^tJiat he haS* achieved truth; relate this to personal experiences in which 
©tie has come to' certain realizations \yithout ever putting them into concrete- terms or being 
a lyans? of exactly when he came to these understandings. . * 



Sliiggjpsted Atitivities 



V ' Read The Sea Dreamer by: Gerard Jeari-Aubry prior to the study of The Siecret Sharer ^nd 
i present a report, panei;^ or discussion on Conrad's IJfe and works as they relate to The 
^"^cret Sharer V- - * . , 

" ' Review Moby Dick and The Old Mari und the Sea ^nd draw parallels betvi^een these and 
The^ Secret S'/z.aw regarding the presentation of the sea and man's obsession or quest for 
. what he feels he must do. , - • 

Read the novel Lord Jim, the novd Heart of Darkness, or the short story *The Lagbon." 
Look for Corirad's consistency' in ^hese works in portraying man's need for 
self-knowledge and his need for his fellow man: . ' ^ ' * . * - 
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V ; ' . INTROSPECTIVE MAN- ' ^ . 
Crime and Punishment 



Behavioral Objectives ^ i 

.After research into Dostoyevsky's life and his philosophy, the student will* trace in class 
\ discussion their ^relationships to O'/me anc/ Pi/w/^/z^^ ' 

Having reviewed th9 superman theories of Nietzche and of Hegel, the' student^, will write an 
in-depth paper analyzing Raskolnikov as Dostoyevsky's "extraordinary, man/' 

After reexamination, of the novel, the student will |urrive at generalizattons through class 
discussion as to Raskolnikov's^motives^ in committing the crime. 

Using independent study on dream psychology, the student will write a paper on the 
importance and functions of dreams within the novel. . | . ; ' 

After listening to oral reports on thetl^opold-Loeb case in 1 924, the student will participate in 
a panel discussipn ta compare/^contrast the Raskolnikov crime with that of Leopold-Loeb in 
V the light of the beliefs of the involved individuals concerning the rights of the superior 
intellect^. " , ^ - , ''^^ 

After reconsideration, of Vautrin*s role in Phre Goriotf the student will write a papei* of 
♦comparison/contrast of Vautrin with Svidrigailoy:. » * > ' 

' After studying the novely Crime and Punishment, the student v/i\l debate the strengths and/^s^ 
weaknesses ofi,the "Epilogue." ' 

.Afti^r participating in the reading and discussion ot (yime and Punishment,] t^^^ will : 

writ^ a response. to one essay-test question, such as "What insights of early nineteenth century 
Russian society are provided through the rfeading of Crime and PunishmentV^ or "What is the 
importance of jreligioh in the nc?ve^^^^^ / 

. • : ' ■ - : : _ ; . : ' • '-i- 

Textbook 

'. ' Bostoyevsky, FyodOT, Crime and Punishment. 



background study ' ' 

Review*Nietzdche*s god-man thqj^ v . 

^tudy postoy^vsky^mo^al pWlos^^ ^ * * 

llesearch Dostoycvsky 's early life and the relation of his life to his works, i 

Research Dostoyevsky's Ufe in pi^ ^ V ' , / <^ 

Study the hypotheses^^bf critics al^out the possible* effect of Dostoyevsky*s epileptic conditio 
onhiswi^ng. ^; , 

I(ieas for Dei^lopnaent 

Why docs RaskolnikpV } 

\; Discuss SbSkplnjJkov^ statement . that a man who is condemned to death, rather than take 
dj^^^th, Would chw to live qn some, high rock, on a narrow leflge in everlasting darkntfsis for 
eternity-Only to live . . . life! wljateyer it may be.*' a 

Follow the progression of the various states of mind of Raskolnikov through the n^ne days 
/ involving the preparation of the crime a^d the six days leading to the confession anicl surrender. 

Explain the psycholo^cal overtones of Ra^kpinikov*s dream of the murdered mare. 

Syidrigailov is not direc^y involved in the pl<:4; what parf then does he play*in the author's, 
overall intention?, V ' \ 

- Discuss the cruelties and miseries that Dostoycvsky it)fe^^^ 

Discuss Raskolnikov's reasons for his loathing of everyone after he has committed his crime. . 

What reasons can be found for Raskolnikov's attracfion for Sonia? 

Suggested Activities * , « 

Compare the techniques used by Dostoyeysky in the creation of atmosphere with those 
ofPoeinmeFalloftheHouseofUsher.'^^^ 

Compare Raskolnikov's motive for his crime y/ith the famous Leopold-Loeb case in 1 924. 

I Compare the two cjimes in the light of the beliefs of the involved individuals concerning 
: , flXP rights of the superior intellect • 
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Explain and tlien refute or defend Raskolnilcov's "theory of the extraordinary man." ' • ^ 

Dpstoyevsky ends his book- with . . that might be the_ subject for a new story." In a 
brief sequel, tell what might lie ahead in the future for Raskolnikov and Soijia. 

Read and discuss Freud's analysis of Dostoyevsky. ' • 
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INTROSPECTIVE MAN 
The Love Song ofJ.-Alfred Prufrock 



Behavioral Objectives • . , - 

.After reviewing the definition of stream-of-consciousness technique, the student will select 
^ examples of this literary device in The Love Song of J, Alfred Prufrock and explain^ how the . 
" ■ ■' chosen examples convey psychological relationships rather than logical ones, 

Aft6r rereading Eliot's po^m The Hollow Men, the student wilt compare its presentation of 
^1 modern man with that, of 77ie Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, .citing examples which 
. illustrate twentieth century man's physical and spiritual impotgney and his role as a victim of 
\ social ritu^s and trivialities; 

After reviewing the characteristic's of an introspective man^ the student will point out at least 
six figures of speech which create the texture and introspective tone of The Love Song of J, 
Alfred Prufrock. . / \ V 

Given information about Eliot's use of literary allusions, the student will locate and explain at 
)east three allusions in The Lo ve Song of J. Alfred Prufrock and/or JJie Hollow Men: 



Textbook ) 



Perrine, Laurence. Sound and Sense: An In troduction to Poetry, 3d ed. 



Other Sources 



brew, Elizabeth/ 7"; 5^^ 

Headings,. Philip R. r. 5. ^//o^ ^ ' v 

Inglis, Rewey Belle /and Spear, Josephine. Adventures in English Literature, Olymmc 
edition.. . ^ v 

Kenner, Hugh. The Invisible Poet T, S. Eliot 

Langbaurn, Robert. The Poetry of Experience: The Dramatic Monologue in Modern Literfiry 
Tradition, 

Trilling, Lionel The Experience. cif Literature: Poetry, 
Commission m^ngUsh, 12,000 Their English Teachers} 

VrigGPyL^onB^rdyGd, T S, Eliot: 'A^l^cted^^ O^ 

Williamson, George A> Reader's Gum^^ T, S. Eliot: A Poem-by-Poem Analysis, 

■ ■ - ■ . ' ' m . ■ . 
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Background Study 



Research the story in ;Dante's^^7^^^ VII, from which comes the poem's epigraph, 

whose translation is as foUowis: 

If I believed that my reply might be to a person who would ever return to the world, this 
flame would quiver no more; Jbut, inasmuch as no living man ever returns from this depth, 
if what I hear is true, without fear of infamy, J answer you, , 

• Read '*To His Coy Mistress* by y^ndre w^Marvell, a seventeenth century English poet. See p. 77 
of Sound and Sense: An Intro^uc^qnfd Poetry and p. 27 of The Experience of Literature : 
Poetry. " ' . • 

_|le view the fiiblical stories of John the Baptist in Matthew 14: Ml and of Lazarus in 
Luke 16: 19-31 or in John U: 144. 

. Read Eliot's 'Thp Hollow Men/' (See p. 649 of 

Ideas fbr Development . * • / 

Consider theXQuestions for Discussion" and '"Writing Assignments" offered in the poetry 
ttdiching xxnit of 12,000 Students and their Engli^ 

Discuss the questions offered on ppi 286-287 in Sound and Sense: An Introdui^tion to Poetry. 

What kind/ of society has trapped Prufrock, making him indecisive and inactive? How does 
Eliot use /Ordinary objects and activities to convey thist 



The fiist simile of the poem, /TtKe evening . . . like a patient etherized upoi? a table;" not 
only sets the poem's mood but also reflects the pature of Pinufrpck^s dilemma. In what ways do 
other figures of speech in the poem expand on this motif. ^ 




^ Trace Eliot's use of the water iniagery.as a death-rabirth archetype. 



How does the *^mermaid" imgfgery, used as a symbol of the imaginative'world, fit into Eliot's 
dying worid? Is art a source of hopeibr modern man? In what ways? \ - , * . 

Compare the two wor^ids depicted in the poem, the "outside" world of "certain half-deserted- 
streets" and the "inside" world of "the cups, the marmalade, the tea." ' 

One of Prufrock's dilemmas is his inability -to separate appeararnce (or his fantasy world) from/ 
that of reality; how does Eliot illustrate this? 
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Suggested Activities 



•Using Eliot's poem, "The Hollow Men," write a paper or disctiss how the "hpUow knan*' 
foreshadows the birth of a Prufrock. ■ ^: - . \ 




■ ' > - " ' ' ' • ' • ■ ■ ' \ 

In a written composition, examine the use of literary devices in "The Hollow Meii'' 

comparing it with that found in jRrw/roc/^. . \ 




Listen to Eliot's recording of both.pdems, 



Write a paper, examining Prufrock as an ideal modern tragic figure or as a pathetic hero; 
use Arthur Miller's definition of a modern tragic hero. : 



After reading Andrew Marvell's "To His Coy Mistress," write a paper or give an oral 
presentation, comparing the poem's speaker with Prufrock. How does each pursue his 
' lover? What kind of relationship exists in each situation? How does each character see 
himself in terms of his world. 

' Identify other Prufrocks in the worlds of,politics,'of religion, and of the youth cult. 
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INTROSPECTIVE MAK 
Man and Superman - 



Behavioral Objectives . ' * \ 

After reading the "Preface*' to Man arid Superman, the student Will stat^ the reasons for ' 
Shaw's detei:minati6n to write a different kind ofDon Jfuan'dVama, citing -specific passages to . 
substantiate this interpretation. / \ 

From research on the Spaqish pon Juan Tenqrio, the student will explain, through clas^- 
discussion, similarities between tile Shavian and Spanish dramas-. - ^ 

After reading the comedy (Acts I, Ih and IV), J:he student will expl'ore in a paper the uses of 
character stereotypes as effective Vehicles for satire. 

* . ■ .. 

After research -on the Fabian Society and Shaw's role, as one of its leaders^ the student will 
^ moderate or participate in a ^lass disctission on TanneiC the doctrinaire socialist, as revealed in 
. the comedy and *The Revolutionist's Handboojc." , - . 

From reading Act III, the /'Don Juan Intermezzo," the student will participate in a panel 
discussion of the respective/ philosophies of the Devil and ^on Juan, with special emphasis on 
their present-day implicatiqhs/ • ^ \ 

^ . ' ' /■ ■ ' .:' ' "■" ■ ; ' . , . 

^ After reexamination of all four acts of Man and Superman student will analyze ih a paper 
the relationships between ihe trivial comedy and the philos6pmcar conversation. ^ 

'After class discussion Exploring the similarities .and djiffereQces betweeh Dostoyevsky% 
'*^traordihary man" an(^' the Shavian "^upermap,'* the student: ^ill give specific examples bf 
siniBmties and/or differences. . ^ |' . . \ / • . 

. After swlying exariiples! of tragedy and comi^dy^the sbdent will wiijte an in-^lass essay based 
on this sta^ment: **eomedy is as serious as tragedy; it" freqtiently hast a Wious purpose." , 

Textbook ' \ i ^ ^ y 

Shim, GeoTgoBemsLxd^Selected Plays of George Bernard Sh^^^ \ ' ' ^ . 

: ■ . ■ ! ■ : V;. :'-':X::r. 

Other Sources . ^ , i * • A 

^ Barriet , Sylvan ; Berjnan, Morton ; and Burto , William , eds. Eight Oreat Comedies. 

Block, Haskell, and Shedd, Robert, eds. yWasrm o/yW^ ^ \ 

; Gassner^ ]3ohn. Masters of the Drama. , ' ^ ^ > 

V Magill, Frank, ed- Masterpieces of Wdrld Literature in Diiest Form: 3d series. 
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: V ' ; ■ ^ ^ ' - /■ 

Background Study ' . , \ ' 

>^ Research the society of Victorian England that preceded the age ii] which Shaw live 

Study Shaw's life, ^ . ; * > r . 

. • .■ ^' ■ ■ ^v^. ^' ■ ■ .. ■ . 

Research Shaw'^ aclfivities in the Fabian Society, ' 



Ideas for'Development 

• • . . * ,. , # ■ ■ ■ 

a socialist group ^hich **hoped to reyoltitioriize the 
:o reason/'/^ (See' textV"IntrodUction,'' p. ix.) This is 



Shaw was.H member pf the Fabian Society, 
political economy of England by appeals to : 
one' pf^the fundamentals of his. careel as a playwright What influences of this group are 
apparent in Man and Supermarit ^ : 



Explore the two means by which the^^^me is developed'-the trivial, hilarious plot and the 
philosophical conversation. \ " /' ' V 7 

Much insight mto Shaw's plays can^be gainfed from his snhtitV^yMan and Superman is subtitled 
A Comedy and a Philosophy. 'Considering Shaw's thedirjea on drama, why is this a most 
significant subtitle? . ^ "/V 

"Ann heriself is as engaging a heroCine as any iii^haw^s plays. Anjngorrigible Uar, an inveterate 
hypdcrite, she is charmimg because she is thoroughly female."^ Dis^cuss Ann as»a vehicle used"*^ 
by Shaw to personify a Ofe Force in action. ^ . * v : \^ 

^ Discuss Tanner's statement! "We live in an atmospkere about us; ashanied of ourselves, of our 
relatives, of olir incomes, of our accents, of puf opinions, of our experlenqe, jii^t as we are 
ashamed of our naked skins/? (Seg text-> p . 272.) ' # / 

Discuss Octavius^ Tannejr, and Ann as the Romanticist, the Idealist, and the Reglist, 
respeptiyely^^ ; > , , . : -^ 'V ■ ' ' ■ ' 



Consider Hector Malone as Shaw's prototype, of the American mind and triailner, ' ' 

Judging jfrbm Shaw's exposition on ihe pauper, ^ what api^arently^^ultt'be^ views on 
unemployment compensation, pensions^governmental aid, an^^ y 



' * Frank Magill, ed., Masterpieces of World Mterature in Digest |F(>rw (id sefies; New^York: 
Harper & Row Publishers, Inc^ >^60), p. 624. , ; ^ ^ ' 4 ^ 



- ^Ibid., p, 626. 
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Discuss Mendoza's statement: '^Abnormal professions.^^ classes: Those 

, good enough for ordlnai'y bourgeois life and those who^are too good for; it." (See te^t, p. 328,) • 

Comparef Sh^w'r ideas on Heaveri as^a self-realization to those of Nickles in/. JS- bj^ Archibald 
■ MacLeish.: v ^''r' •-^V';: •': ''^"'n;-'- . ■■. ' ' -.^v;' 'a - ^C;' / 



Compare Don Juan's thpughts^ on contempliating life vapf Thoreau's as,set forth in Wd^laen, ' 
What are Shaw's views on the hypocrisy of huihan na^eT^ '^ 

^•...0 ■ ■■ . ■ ■;- ^: • '^^'^^^ 

Discuss Shawns unorthodox; views on HeaVfen- and Heir^^i 

^ Milton's. ' \ . \ '"-"^ . ' '.'-^ ■ v ■ 'r^'^- v ' -- /. it ■■ ^ 

Justiify-of refute the assertion thaf'^e end of the play is an unhappy.one fdr Shaw in view of 
his'phifosophy.'^ 

' Consider Shaw'^ concept of » the forces^^^^ 
traditional. religipus doctrines. / ':;^t'''^'--' tt 

Discuss Ihe credibility of Shaw's view of the %attle of th£s^sexes. 

[ - \v"'^ " ' . ■ : ■ ' '"\ ' 

"r * , What type of persph is Shaw's^Supermaft? / i ^ y 

Hov/ does Shavian comedy differ from^most other comedy?'^ - 

Suggested Activities ; i * V ' • , 

Read other plays, by Shaw and j^resent in: a paniii" cuscussion the varibjb^ facets of his 
philosophy. 



\Write a paper defending or attacking one of Shaw's basic concepts. 
, ' Listen to. the recording, Don Juan in Hell \ 




2 "Introductvpn: to Arms and the I^^I^MiEight Great. Comedies, ed by Sylvan Barnbt', Morton 

. Berman, ajid WilUam Burto (New York: N^w American 1^^^^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

■.•■ ■</■ " * ■ • * . ^ ' ■ / . ^ . •"■ ■ ■ ^- • 
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INTRbSPECTIVEMAN 

' Roman tic Poets , " 

' . ■■■ ■ ' , ■ y ■■ ■ : 



. fiehavioi^l dWettives • ' ^ . \ / ; 

. Havhg acquired Information through research 2«id/or le^^c^^ the philosophic and social • 

* background of the romantic movernent in England and its i^eiationship with the revolutionary 
^ spirit of other Countries, the student will identify •and explain two or more examples of social 

* ahi^spintualiss^ . 

, After, sfjjiying selected ,works of Wordsv^orth", Coleridge^ Lord BV^ori, Shelley and Keats, the 
student will cite lines from the poems that illustrate t^e ro^ntic view of man*s nature and the 



romantic view of Beauty. * 
After review^ig the elemen 

e^^amples of each from selected poem^ by rpniantic ptfets. 



-/ . '■ ■■■■ . ■ ,■ / ^ 

Mter reviewing the elements of poetry^e.g.,' tone,, imagery, rhytlim), the studeftl will cite 



Textbook 



FTOst,Willmm,pd. Romantic and Vicpridn Poetry, 



her Sources 



Daiches, David/ w^^ O-^Y/f^aZ /y^^^ Olympi/ edition. . 

IngUs, Rewey Belle, and Spear,; Josephine. Adventurem^ Olympic 

edition/.p ' 't.,',;'' '•■f •."■■f '""^j'. ' \f^'" ^ ' z^' - -i V' 
Marchand, Leslie A., qA, The Selected Poetry ofLordByron/ 

' Background Study * ^ ' , . / . 

, Reseai'ch the influence of fC&nt and Spinoza on Wordsj^^ 

' Preseat the basi(^ qualities bf the romantic movement: praise of the common man, return to 
, nature. ^ 

_ Explore briefly the history of the tinies ^^ngland, France^ and Germany) which led to this 
■ movement. ^ : 

Read the introdu^ion to Lyrical Ballads b>^Words^yprth and Coleridge. 

Prior to the study of each poet, present a background of the poet's life as it pertains to his 
work and to the romantic period. ^ ^ 



' Review the patterns of poetry 



ER?C 
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' , * ■ ...... 

Ideas for Development ^ ^ ' v \v r • ■ ' 



' / , ■ ■ ■ ■ , ;. 



Discuss Wordsworth's influence on the lahguajge of the romantics. 

. ' ■ , •' • ■ \ ' ■'* • ■■■■■■*...■.» 

What • change is evident in Wordsworth's writing .as',^he matures?: Compare "To a Skylark" 
. (1805) and "To a Skylark" (1825); "Lines Compose^\a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey" 
(1798)'and "Intimations of Immortality" (1807). \ , / I 



Compare Emerson's essay "Natyre" witla Wordsworth'^ vieWs of natiife-as a source of \yisdom. \- 
an4 balance in "The Tables Turned" and "The World Is T^ • 

Wordsworth believed that a poem ghou^d be written in retrospect. What evidence of this belief - 
does his poetry manifest? • , 

Samiiel Taylor Goleridge 

Coleridge adds the supernaturai to tfiT^^^ntic movement. In *^'The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner," how does the author integrate ^tM ancj the Christian elements?- What ^ 

similarities exist between the death of Chrisfand that of the Albatross? ♦ i; 

* • ' ■ . . " ■ * . ' . - ■ ■ , ! ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , ' ■ - 

* ' • ■ ■ • ' * . ■ . ' ' ' '■' ■ ■ 

How does this poem compare with the Anglo-Saxon classic "The Seafarer" in alliteration, in ■ 
contrast of youth and age, and in the ijitegratibn of the Christian God and unil^as^d nature? 

Tto appreciate further Coleridge's beautj/;^f sound and^is rich sense of iihagination^, read 
;/ ''"Chi^stabeP orally. * ^ ' 

■ y ■ ' ■ '\ ' - ■■■■■■ ■■ ' '.. . ■ ' " 
» Sele(pt lines from "The Rirrte of tki "Kubla Khan" which exemplify 

Coleridce*8 yivid description as well as his ability to Create definite moods and emotions.! - . 

Where does- the climax o& "The Rime (pf the Ancient Mariner" pccur? 

■| • • " ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ^/ » 

George Gordon, Lord Byron ^"^''"'^^""-^^ s_ ' 

. ^ ■ r~.. ■" ■■ 

The Byronic hero usually appeals to the romaiitic spirit of most readers. ^Notife his chaftge 
from the melancholy, 4ppre^sed prisoner of *"rtie Prisoner of Chillon"^to the.^igh-spirited, 
undefeated Doti Juan in Don Juan, "Canto 1." How does th^jCompjEffison reflect what . 
imprisonment can do to man as it deprives him of his/hatural elements? ^ r * ' * . 

Critics have acclaimed "The Prisoner of Chillon" as the best of Byron's non-satiric Tworks.; . 
Follow his careful development of this poem froifi the bpening where he sets his stage with the " 
sacrifice for freedom, the contrast between life ^nd deatH, and the^iC©fmp{|o^^ 
oyer ihe spirit 6^ freedom. What effect or put/iposQ does tjie '^rd serv^ t'6" the prisrfner and to 
the reader? - . ^ , - 

■ \- : r ' ■ - / - , . - 

^ '.pLead "Apostrophe to the Ocean." ftow does man measure up to the personification of power 
and freedom which Byron has created'?^ / 71 ~" / 



^ I. 
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Compare- "Apostrophe to the Ocean/' places the central stress upon nature, to - 
' **ftisoner of Ghillon,'^ in which main is the main character. In what >yaysis Byron consistent in 
hisl^iS^rayal of the co^n^^ 

Criti(»^a^^^th^ Byron is at his best When writing satire. What factors in his nature would prove 
■ himwell suited^l^ \ . ' ' . . w 

In Port fuaH, '^Cantb ly^hat d oes Byron satirize? ^ ^ \ ; . . ' 



There are tWp divisions of the romantic period: Wofd'sworth and Coleridge repteSe^t the first 
■ division, and Byrgp, Shelley^ anil Keats represent the second. How does jPow Juan relHlect this 
. di^inct separation?.'-; - ' ■ , /'Y ' 'S^^^-^^^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' x^'.^" 

Is' Byron being facetious Or sincere in lii^^ tr^Satm^^ letter to Juan?N 

Support arguments. ' » - - - 

t^ercy Bysshe Shelley * 



VRead .**Tq a Skylark," ^Ode to the West Wind," and^^e fcloud." Notice^elley's love of the 
• free spirits of nature. . ^^^ ^P' ' ' v ; 




^Compare Shelley's eth^reAl nature to Byjipn's powerful ocean. What position does man occupy 
in relation to^nature in the tooetry of 3yr^^ :^ ' ^' ' 

Select a verse.ftonPTo. a Skylark"; that offers the ^^fest observation of the petulant nature ofi^f . 
- ; man.'' ■ ■ 'M/ ' . -^^-^^ 

Study **Ode to the West Wind'^ as an example of t^^^^ ' . 

. ^; " ; . , . : ' \ : /" ■ ^- / 

What comparison does Shelley draw betweeij^ himself ^and the wind iii *'Ode to^e West 
J :Wind'^? ■ ■ ' ■ .- ' ■ ' 

^ .Hovnix) th^e poems create a sense of freedom? y . .v. *v ' 



4» . *. 



Shelley v?as so.overcorne with the death of his 'l^ri^nd Keats that h^ ^rote ''Adonais'* to express 
his devotibn;:|t has been called the greatest English elegy. Djiscuss%e' distinctive, elements of 
this poem twte^ ' \. ./ " ^ 



In this poem of devotion, Shelley expresses bitterness. Toward what or whom is it directed? 

■ ^ t» ■' • ■ 

"Discuss the classical allusions in ^Adbnais." 

. • ■ w 

. \ ■ ■ ■ 

isidering "Adonais" and "©^ymandias," dijfcuss Shelley^S conception ' of ^immortality. ^ 
■Compare Shelley Vapproach to this subject to that'of W!Qm5(worthi / - 

■ . . ■ .t , ' ' 



.■\, 
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John Keats . . * > 



"On I^irst looking into Ch^piTwn^s Ho'^^^ expresses Ke?ats' admiration for th/Oreeks. Wh^t 
other of . his poems express a 'classic love of the timeless beauty which was ah integral part of 
Grecian culture? ^ ' * ^ . • 

Compar^ sonnets "Bright Star! Would I Were Steadfast As Thou Art" and "When I Have 

Fears'*'wif|:;^n^^^ ^ ■] * J 

How, does Keats differ from the oj;her romantics in his approach to life and nature as expresse^ 
in his sonneits? . ' ^ - | / 



The last two lines of "Ode on a Grecian Urn** haye been cited as the philosopl)|y of Keats. 
^^1^4^- Piscuss this definrtion of beauty _ ' 



Discuss "Ode to a Nightingale** from the following standpoints: eternal beauty^Mntxospective 
man;'death. ^ ' . v . 

• ■ - - ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' . , ■ . . A . .- . ^ . • 

"The Eve or St. Agnes" i& famous for its appeal to all of the senses; find- lines which are^ 
particularly vivid. Conrpare "The Eye. of St. Agnes** to £!olei^idge*s "Christabel** for their 
atmosphere of romance and of the supernatural. 



Suggested Activities ■ » 

As a memorization exercise, select and memorize f or i recitation appropriate lines from each of 
' . the poets. \ ' V . 

Present a short paper on the By ronic hero. , *' , 

Listen to Tyrone P6wer*s reading of "Don Juan in HelV* ^ , : ^ 

Write a paper ccimparing tie different portrayals of nature created'^by the romantic po^ts. / : 



Listen to Vincent Price's recording of Shelley *s poetry. 

"Read the legend of the Greek Adonis^aad report on it to the class. 
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. APPENDIX 

ORIENTATJON TO THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATION 



ythrougll analysigkand comparison of the Jefferson County Advance Program English curriculum and 
i iihe^guidelines setXfprth in the Advanced Placement Acorn Book, published by the College Entrance 
{ Examinatibn' Board, teachers of Advance English courses will discover important parallels of 

-philosophy, programs, description of talented students, and suggested teaching techniques/ 

Statistical studies since 196.5 have proven that Jefferson Couaty students perform well on 
:^ A national Advanced Placement Examination administered' each May. Many graduating sg^nidrs have 
. received actual credit at the colleges of their choice, have been accepted Jbr honors programs, and 
have r^cjbived placement and schplarlihip aid as a result of this perforilia v 

I ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ '-^ ■ ■ I ^ ^ - ■ _ _ ^ 

Success on the Advanced Placement test depends on the foliowingr • 

' * , ■ " . * •' " 

iStudents must demonstrate skill in written expression, perception, sensitivity of conclusions, 

incisiveness^ organization of material, selection of supp^ting details, and sppcificity and logic 




of iargument 



Students must show ability to compose, having hW.^i^eated opportunities for in-class writing 
, or "pressure** writing. - ^, . 

" - ■ .! / ' ^ 

Students must deiTjonstKate. ability to think Q^i^y^ to conclude, and to express their ideas in 
written form. * , 



Suggestions for Preparation for the Examination 



The various activities and ideas for development listed in all units in the four-year sequential series 
prepare students Tor the examination. The following teaching ^strategies supplement those 
suggestions. • " ^ i 

Go over past examination questions and have students respond. 

Develop writing assignments using, the Advanced Placement test^itiestion format in 
conjunction with literature assismments. 

Assign out-of-class papers and essay test questions similiar to those in £nd<^f-Year 
Examinations in 12,000 \ . > 

Direct discussions so as to ej/ok^ the same kilids of re$ponse exjpected in written expression 
(frequently, perception and sensitivity can be dlevelopedWore effectively in discussion than in 



the writing of papers): 
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A»sjgn a prodigious ainount of writing* Ifowcvcr* divide tfce class into groups to diseuss ind > 
correct • writings; encourage much revision in groups,, avotdirjg the V^^ding of all papers 
(discussion and revision are frequently more val^^^^ * ' 

tc^d stmicnts to evaluate their own criteria for v/rlting inf light of th^ standards iet foytKini 




Suggested R«f&iences ^ 
/ 9 70-1 9lJ A(i^ vanced Piactment Program Came Descriptions*, 

Knd^f-Year Ey^ixmmcitiom in English for Colle^e'-bomd.Studi'nts Gradofi ^-12. 



A Guide fo tfifi^AdmMed PlaCen2e)itPrr)grmr' 1971-72. 



12M00 Students wdf THir linftl^fh Teachetsi. 
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' ; . NONPRINT MEDIA 

Recordings ^ , ^ ^ ; ^ 

i)eaf/i o/a Salesman md^^The Crucible: Read by Arthur Mifler. Spoken i^ts, n.d. . 

Don Juan in Hell: Read Charles Boyer, .Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Charles Laughton, and Agnes 
Moorehead. Columbia Records, n»d. 2 records. , < * 

Eliot, T. S/ "The. Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock/' T. S. Eliot Reading' Poems and Chorms. 
(paedmon, n,d* 

^, ' '^^ ^ ■ ' \'. ' ^ ' ' " ' ■ . •• . ■ ; . 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Poetry: Redid by/Vincent Price. Caedmon, n.d. 
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Course Description 



ADVANCE PROGRAM^ENGLISH 593 
PROTESTING MAN 



English 593 develops the course theme of the will of "prote^tin^; matt" -to test his moral 
effectiveness in an immoral world. The course includes study of selected: works by 3tyce, / 
Ibsen, Ellison, and several m^or black poets. Studies in mass media denionstrate the types arid 
tools of contemporary protest, using current materials from newsjpapers, television, movies,: 
• and magazines. \ . • 



Prerequisite ' / ; ; . ' •• . ^ ^: ■ \ 

• English'59 1 and 592; eligibility f9r Advance Prograrn and/orteacher recommendation 



Suggested Tim^ Schedule 

APortraitoftheArtistasaY 
\ An Enemy of the People : 
. The Short Story 

^•The Lament'* 
"The Verger" ^ ; \ ; 
"The Necklace" \ 
"War" ^ ' 1 

"In the Penal Cplony'* ; 
/Black Prose and POetry 4/^ 
Invisible Man ^ ■ ; 

Mass Media Studies , 



2 weeks 

1 week 

2 weeks 



2 weeks^ 

3 weeks 
2 weeks 



I 0 ■ 



General Gbje.ctives * if, * ^ 

Reads selected works of Joyce, Ibsen, and Ellison along with the poetry of several major black 
poets in order to understand the course theme of the will of "protesting man*' to test his moral ^ 
effectiveness in an immoral world/ , 

* ■ , ■ ■ , I ■ 

Judges the types and tools of ' contemporary protest in ctirr(^rtt materials from newspapers, 
television^ movies, and magazines. \ • ' 



Ik 



I ■ 
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Behavioral Objectives \ ' , 

Given the quotati<5n frpm'77/e English Noyel: Form am, Function J hgzxding the -relationship 
between art and autobiography, the student will write a brief essay presenting two ot more 
reasons the autobiographical novel is an effective vehiclel for showing the development of the 
introspective man as an artist. . *. , . i 

After studying A Portrait of the Artistes a Young Man, the student, by refere^jce to specific 
passages or statements from th^. novel, will state at least jaiHj:fiason for $tei)hen's (Joyce's) 
rejection of each of the following: family, church, and coui'jitry/ r *| 

After studying A Portrait of the Artist as a YoUng ilia/i aV an example Of the use of 
^ autobiographical forni for both reporting of life events and Expressing an artistic interpretation 
of one's life, 'the student will describe an experience in his! own life, tola once as ah objective * 
report and then rewritten as a creative expression of an artisj:. / 

Given the^qubtation froni 3%^ English Novel: Form and Function], regarding the "epiphanies" 
occurring in A Portrait of- the ^Artist as a Young Man, the student will point out at least three 
epiphianle$ in tjie novel and briefly, describe Jhe way in which each of the epiphaniVs changes* 
Stephen's life. ' ! 

After listening to a student or teacher report on the^mythical Daedalus and after studying v4 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, the student .will list y^ays in, which the. main character 
and ■ the mythical figure caa be compared, cQnside?ring the aspects of <ame>^i^ 
master craf tsman, images of open ly and sea, fl^^^ ;^ * . 

After reading y4 Portrait of the Artist m: a Young Man' the student will orally define stream of 
/ consciousness and compare Joyce's use of this technique with that of an author previously 
studied (e*g*, FaUlkner)^ : 

Given the statement made by Dr. Stockmann in . An Enemy of the People; th^X **. . . the 
majority ne^er has right on its side" and ". . . the minority is always in the right," ^he student 
'Will^ write a paper applying this thesis to one or more contemporayy situations or incidents 
which he believes support or refute the thesis. ' 

After studying An Enemy of the People, the student ^wiU participate as a' member of a panel or 
debate team to enumerate evidence for and against the thesis expressed by Ibsen that truth is 
relative to the realities of the individual situation. 

Given a definition of realism (e.g., fidehty iji art and literature tp/'iiature or to real life and to ' 
accurate representation without idealization), the .^tudetjt wjE^ determine, by reference to 
specific passages and. statements in the work, to what exteri|^feaUsm is expressed in ^/ijE'nem^ 
of the People, ' > 
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After studying .thie short stofies in this unit, the istudent wijll define the elements of the short 
stoties (i.e., plot, settirig,. tlieme, characters, tone), ^and w|ll write a brieX^e^^^ 
stating and substantiating a personal judgment as tg. the pre3omina1pt elemenft(s) in the stpry. 

After studying\he short stories in this unit^ the , student will identify the point of view from 
which each story is written (i.e., first person,- third person limited, thitd person omnisSu 
^will select one of the stories and rewrite portipa^oftit from a^ jpoirit'Of view other jfhan that 
used in the story; and wilt di$Cuss tfe differences that the shift in point of view makes 

After studying the short stories; in this rfriit, , the student Will idenjify thr^^^ 
expressed in each short story and will name those^stprie's whfcjfi specifically rely. on. irony^f. 
satire to e^pres^soqial criticism. 



Given examples of^iifferent artistic forms all expressing protest pn the saifte theme (e.g. 
the student^ill paVticipate^in a panel discussion evalujating the effectiveness of the ^jp^stork 
as a vehicle for protest as compared with other artistic forms (e:g., song lyrjj^sfsdulpture 
painting, novel, nonfiction, film). ' - | 

Having studied /selected blaokVose and poetiy/ the student will sl^^ a pre* and post-course 
comparative listing (by- the increased huirvber of entries) -a greater awareness of the works of 
black write% and the role these writers have played in tjie-^rtistic life of America. 



CJiven the contention that the bladk write^^i^^ote^^ is particularized -in such a way lhat it has * 
no uiflversality, the stude^ win suppo this conteijition in a i^ltiparagraph jJ^per,. 

citing specific evidpnces^frpiti the v/pvkpWixdmd, N<k 



Having disclis^ed in class some of the distingUishaM^^ of black writings (e.g Juse 

of dialect, rhythm, * concrete figures rather than abstractions)^ thi ' student will identify 
examples of these characteristics in the works studied and propose, reasons ibr tije-^ 
predominance of these chara^ristigs among black writings. / \ 

After studying Invisible MrHTll^e-student w,^^^^ definiti^^^f invisibility ^^^^^ 

Ellison uses the terni, and/6rally idenlify^he Ellison criticizes and the way in , 

Avhichthey conji;ribute to^ " " ^.^^ 

, Given a definition of, episodic structure (e.g., events in a story that have no causal relationship 
and are together becaiise they happened in" chronological oirder to a sirigie character), the « 
student will identify/ the major portip^^ of the novel (i.e., childhood, the educational 
• experience, the jp6m the experience with the BrptherhoodXand will write a paper 

supporting or. refuting the contention that the structure of the novel i$ an episodic one. 
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After studying invisilSk Aton and reviewing the definition of symbolism, the student will 
enumerate in a discussioh-the images representing light and darkness in the novel (e.g., the 
images related to the painl factory episode). , ' ; ; V * ' 

After studying Invisible Mam the student wiiriocate and ^escribe the dream-sequences in the , 
>n^vel and vvill write a multiparagraph aii^alysis of the nightmare world of reality and nonreaUty ^ 

which emerges as a result QftKdsesequenceV .^^^^^^ * ' u 

■ \ ■ ■ ~ - '. • ' ■ . ■ 

Using cfas^-developed criteria concerning qualitiefsj^A^^ a book last a hundred years, the 

student Will participate in a' small group. discussion analyzing /«VfsJ^ i^fa« in ttrms of the.pe 
^criteria. - ' ■ ' ' llii^' < 

Given a definition .of static;8|||l diaracters (e.g., the statJfi •character is one io whom 

thinis happen but within \m^^;thxhgs remain the same, whereas a dynamic character is one 

' who is modified by the ictiofis th'rough wW^ he passes); the student will determine whether 
jthe main ijharacter is'a 'dynamic or static character and will -support his judgment by citing a 

-'Specific passage and/or statem.ents from the novel. \ v ^ * - 

After examining forms of media in order^ to determine, issues under protest, the student will 
compare in claSs disctis^ion themethods used to convey^the protest. " y ; 

■ , ' , y-' • V . -y.' / ; ■■' \ '\ ; I. ,■ ■■ ' \^ ■ ' 

" Haviiig researched and/or^ read selected essays from the textbook about cuirent censorship- 
standards applied' to th§. media, the student will evaluate these standards in oral discussion or j 

"• derbate. ' , '* ' : 

• - ^. ' ■ . ■ ■■ ■■ / \^ . ' ■ . ■ ■■ 

V After choosing one of the media, the student will research and report on the technical aspects- 
employed iii the chosen medium^ • ; - i ' 

ftiavirig studied various form$ of media, the siiident in small grpup discusSbn will (bontribute to ; 
a lisf of criteria for evaluating the media, anB^will use t)iese criteria in a y/ritten evaluation of a. 
program or article from^^t least two of ^fee^media. ^' - , . , - 
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A PORTRAIT QF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN 



Behavioral Objectives 



V Given , the quotation ftort^The lEnglish Novel: Form an^ Function regarding the relationship 
betVepn art and autobiography (see the second item under Jjdeas for Development), the • 
student vi^Ul wri^e a brief essay presenting two or more reasons the autobiographical .novel is an 
effecfix^^fiicle for showing'the (fevelopment of the introspective man as an artist. - ^ \ 

After studying ^4 Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, t|ie student, by referefjce to specific 
■ g^^^ the novel, will state at least jone reason for:Stephen*s (Joyce*s) 

, rejectioia of eadi of the followirfgrfamU^ 

.After studying .4 ^/'or^w'/ of the Artist\a3 a ,¥oung il^w as an example of the use of ^ 
^ autobi<igraphical forrn f or both reporting of life events and e^xpressing an artistic interpretation 
of one's life , f he student wjill .describe . an experience in his b wri lif e^ told once as an objective ' 
report and.then rewritten as a creative express^^^^ / ' \ 

Qiven the quotation fromJT^'e JEnglish Nov^Form and Function, regarding the * -Epiphanies** 
occUxxing in A Portrait of the^hrtist as a Young Man (see tlie eighth item Under Ideas fpr 
^ Development), the student will point Out at least three epiphanies in the novel and briefly 
. describe tW way in which each of the epiphanies ch ^ ; / 

After listening' to a student or teacher report on the mythical jDaedalus anc^ after studying /I 
Pottrait of the Artist as a Young Mat^r^ the student will list watys in which the ipain character 
, an4. the mythical figure can be compared, considering the aspects of name, imprisonment, 
master craftsman, images of open sky an4 sd?, flight, and escap^. 

^« ■ . , ' ^' - .J' : . ' ' , ■ ■ ■ ''-.■}■ ' ■ " ■■■ ■ v • < ' 

' . • 'After reading 4 Portrait of the Artist- as a Young Man, the stti^dent will orally define strearn of 

f 1^ consciousness md compare Joyce's use of this technique with that of an authbr previously 
/ . Studied (e.g,, Faulkner), ^^^•'■^'Tr • ! ' 



.. Joyce, James, vl Porrr^zi^ p^^^ 
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Others arces ■ \.'' ' - ' ■ . \; ;' 

. ■ ■ - . ■ • .■■ i. - ' . : : . ; ; ■ ■ ■ ■■■ : , ■ ■. ■ • - ' ■ 

^2ixmn,Hcq}xts, Classic, Romantic an^ , ^; . 

Beach, Joseph Warren. Tl^e Twentieth Century Nqveli . \ V ■ ' ' | 

Daiches, David. The Novel and the Modern World'J ^ V / ^ * 

Drew, Elizabeth. The Novel: A Modern Guide ta Fifteen Erlglish M^terpieces: ' 

■ Grigson,. Geoffrey, ed. Concise Encyclopedia of Modern World Literature, . 

- Heiney, Donald ' 

/O'Connor, William^., ed.:i^^^^ 
Van Ghent, Dorothy. TTie English Novel: Form and Function. 
. ■ ■.. ■'. • ■ ■ ■ • ■ '! ' • • ■ - ■ • ■• ■ ^ ■ 

■ ., ft, ; • . , : • ; y . ■ ' 

Background Study - ; - ; . v> . 

•tew • ■ ' ■ . ' . *-*-.••'• 

Study the life of Joyce. ; ' :^ 

Research the histoiy - pfe Ireland from 1880 to 1914 to sl^ow the disintegration of the social 
framework. ' . • , . • • 

y Study the techMqwes of stream^Df-conscio . ^ 




Id0as. for Development 

Shibw how |oyce*s life parallels Ste,phen Dedalus' life in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
■ Man, ■ ' ' ■ " ■ ■ , ' 



^^^^^^^^^ ■ P^^^ the following quotation in. relation to the novel and elaborate on the questions 
/ /concerning art enclosed within it: , ^ \ / ^ 

ProUst xnA ld recherche, Gide in Ife^ FauxMonnayeurs, and-^Jpyce in the PorrrazY have as 
a central part of thejf conceiji the sanction^ of art, a concern that can be formulated in 
the questions: what is art t what is the relatioijship between art and life? can one discover 
. the nature of reality through- art? The coupling of autobibgiraphy with this concern is 
natural eriQugh; for the novelist is desperately (?b^^ to find a valid schematization 
of the "real,** one which will place his own funt^tion as ariist in organic relationship with 
the rest of litis. ^ ^ ' ^ « ^ - * 

^ Discuss :;t^ for Stephen's irejection^t)f each of the following: family, church, and 

country;'/ 

■ ^ // 




^ Dorothy Van Ghent, The English Novel: Form a/z<i Fw«c?r/o/z^ (New-^o & 



Winston, inc., 1953), p/264. 
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, Trace through the novel how Stephen (Joyce) comes to the' conclusion that exile is a requisite 
to his becoming an artistfrnote that he exclaims that he ^ill. not serve all orthodoxy and 
* ;;cpnventioh. , « ^ / 

I5a\/[id Daiches claims that vl Portrait of the\Artist as a Young Man ^*can be judged on tbrefe 
. ."levels: as a personal csitharsis, as honest biography, an^ as art.*'^ Discuss this novet on tw^ 
. thifee'leyels. * ^ ^ - ' . - . ■ '■//■■•.•.■ 

Define and barefully analyze the yiliafielle. (See text, pp^ 223-224.) Make a^close^study of hov\^ 
Steifhen-the artist produces this in his mind. (See text, p^). 2l6-2'44.) Correlate the thought, 
^ imagery, and rhythms to Stephen's whole life, - \ • 

Piscuss the sjTmbolic significance of the n,ame^^^^ * ; 

' Connect his first name with the first Christian martyr,,St. Stephen. K * ^ ^ 

Point out the way in which the epigraph from Ovid's Metamorphoses, ''And he gavj up \[ 
his mind to Obscure arts," first parallels Stephen's development tcjj^.that of the mytffical ' . 
^> Daedalus; Show how this myth is embodied within A . Portrait of the Artist as^a Young \, ' ' 
Man, Pay particular attention to the scene at the end of chapter IV in J:he textbook. Refer * ^ 
. to; the following in making a comparison: etymqlogy of name; imprisonment; jfneans of , 
escape; imageOf flight ; image of open sky; imaggjjf open ^^^^ . ' . ^ 

- ■ ■ ■ . ■ • ^ ■ " ' . . * ■ ■ 

Analyze the following quotation: . ^ . * " ' ' • 

**Those nioments in the dialectical process when a syiithesis is achieved, when certain " ' 
. phrases or sensations or copiplex experiences suddenly cohere in a largej whole and a • \ 

meaning shines forth from the whole, Joyce-who introduced the word into literary 
\ cuirency-'Called epiphanies. . . . Minor epiphanies mark all the stages^ of Stephen's • 
ujiderstanding, * . . Major epiphanies, occurring at the 6nd of eajch chapter, mark the chief . 
. • V levelations of the nature' of his environment and- of his destiriy in it. The ^^^^^ ' / 

> image, sensuously^ apprehended and emotionally vibrant, which communicates . 

instantaneous^ the meaning of experience."^ Fipd these major epiphanies and the fo^es / \ 
., which thwart them in the beginning of each subsequent chapter. , \ :-^ 



ERIC 



1 David Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1 960), p.' 1 or. ^ • . . 

' . 2van{5hent^.v3n^^:^ 86 ^ ^ : ; : 



'Cl q., o . ' 
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Analyze Stephen's (Joyce's) theory of art and the beauty art expresses, (See text, chapter V.) 
How .does his theory conform with or deviate from other standgfrds *bf art? In Joyce's 
discussion of forms in literature, he states: "The dramatic form is reached when the vitality 
whi^ has flowed and eddied rounij'bach person fills every person with such Jdtal force that he 
or she* assumes a proper and intangible esthetic life. The perspnality of the artist, at firs^ cry 
or ia cadence or a mood and then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itselfjDbo to 
^pfeak . . . The artist, like the God of the creation, remains within, or behind or beyond oj 
atmve his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his fingerhails." 
/See text,' p» 21 5.) /Discuss whether Joyce was able to aShieve this objective and impersonal 
viewpo.ihtjn writing, this autobiographical nove^^^ , . 

Coriimcntj^n the investigatiorrthatlsteplien makes of the importance of language to life and of 
language's -pertinence to his vocation; Gorhpare this to the same inves|figaiiorl found in 
:CQV/ant6*s Don Quixote. '_ j i ' 

Analyze the technique of stream-ofrconsciou^ness writing emplc/yed by Joyce ;^pay^ particular 
•:-<tttention t<i ^his use^oLthe interior mpnplogue; sflow its derivation fr^m and extension of the 
^subjective pomt of view found |ri the ear lieV novel; S'r^pA^^ jyew; how does this interior 
. monologue correspond with niah^s natural conscious ^ 



Suggested Activities * ] ' ' > 

Compare and contrast Joyce's conceptioh of *hell and God's justice to Dante*s conception 
as set fortH in TTie /n/ema , ^ 

" > 

R^^eaphrfhe French symbolist movement ; how does Joyce fit into, this movement? 
Compare Stephen*s esjmingemenf from his fpi3iily, i5ountry, and church to that of Hamlet. 

^ ' : ^ : ■ : V'" v:'-'^' V'.. ■■..■■■!,""■■ ■ . (' ■ 

Compare Joyce'S/use of symbolism throughout the^ipyel to that of Conrad, James, or 
Hawthorne. 

R^ad ttje fr^mehts from^ James ^JtyyceXStephen Herp' and sho^y the parallels between this 
'ahdAPa/traitof the Artist as^^ a ^ * 

: ; Stephen (Joyce). b^Sje<|^^;.th^ beauty in art- on that of St. Thomas Aquinas; 

/ cpmpare these vtwp^ ; , ; * • 

Compare amT^^^^ Step^el(^'i^ search f^^ to the Captain's search in The Sej^ret 

Sharer. 

' Coih-par'e Joyce's use of the interior inonologue to ]^rowning*s u§e of it in "My Last 

^: ' Conipare R^skeliulkoy's extraordin^^^^^^ tlteory {Crime and Punishment) to Stephen's 
^ of the artist as %su|jgribr beings - ' • 
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Contrast Raskolnikov's and Dedalus^ feelings of innat^solation. 

Write a description of a personal experience from two^persj^e®^^ 
then as* artistic expression. Compare the resulting essays wiWt-t 
Joyce in writing artistic autobiography. 




Present panel discussioiis cojnparing Joyce's use, of 
with this technique as used by other authors ih short 
of class. * 



Vocabulary 



acolyte 

iltruism ^ 

assiduous 

t^ovine 

bursar. 

chasuble ] 

9ibori.um 

cowled 

dais 

dalmatic i 
denaries 
desuetude 
dewlaps 
diffident 
ejaculaiioris 
' ephbd 
esplanade 
eugenics 
Fenian"^ 
ietid 



hoyden ' . , 

ibis 

icpn 

immlpable - ' 

insmBation 

jaded 

jetsam 

'kinetic 

^lambent 

jobs. \ 

moiety 

noxious' ; 
ohms / ' 
ozone/ 
pedagogue 
•vpedantic " 
^ plenipotentiary 

Igious, . ' 
proparoxytpne 
heum , ^ 




stream-of-'corislSousness technique 
stories that have been read outside 



• < ■ / 

rictus ' 
salaamed 
simoom 
smugging 
soutane 
squalid r 
stasis- ' 
stultified 
stibterfuge 
supererogation- 
supralapsailaii 
surd , 
surplices 
thurible 
trepidation 
tryat 
venal 
vervain 
J^iggid 
wax 
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AN ENmr OF THEmOPLE 



Behavioral Objectives 



Given the statement made by Dr. ^iockm^nn.xn An Enemy of the People that '\ . . the 
m^ority never has right on its^side" and "i ; . the minority is always,in the right /Vthe student 
will write ^ paper applying this thesis to . one or mlore contemporary situations Or incidents 
which he believes support or refute the thesis. \ ^, ' v 

After stu(iy|ng vl« Enemy of the People, the student will participate as a member of a panel or 
debate team to enumerate evidence for and against the thesis expressed by Ibsen that truth is 
relative to the realities of the individual'isituation. ^ 

Given a definition of realism (e.g., fidelity in art and literature to nature 9r to reaUife and to 
accurate* representation without idealization), the student will determine,,^ reference to' 
specific passages and statements in the work> to what extent realism is tx^xQsM& xnAn Bnemy 
of the People. * . > 



Textbook , / 

; "^Ibsen, Henrik. An Enemy of the People, 

" ■ ■ f • 
Other Sources 

Blankner, Frederika. the History of the Scandinavian Literal 
Konick, Marcus. Si:t Complete World^Plays and a History of World Drama. 
Shaw, George Bernard. The Quintessence of Ibsentsm, 

- . . -V/ ' ' ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

Background^3tudy^ : ' ' • . ^ . 

... ' Study the basic philosophy of Ibsen,' V ^. J ' / r 

j^'tudy the background of Yictorian influence on feuropeap^^1^nk^ng. ' 

Discuss the influence of the Danish philosopheOC^ricega^^ on Ibsen's thinking, . 

Sti^dy the terminology used in the modem dram[a. . ^ i 
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Ideas for Development ' 

Discuss the statement that democratic guarantees |)rotecting pdlitical jrtjinoritie^ shouW be set 
\ aside in av time of crisis. . * \ 



4 



/Consider whether onq's idea^ of the; truth ought to be a source of4\xm at a tinrie when men 

( condemn this same truth as a dangerous lie. . . . " . ^ / / ' v, 

' r ^ i '-■*.'■ ' 

Discuss Dr. Stockmann's uncompromising position; what does he have a right to expect from ^ 
his famHy, his friends,- and his community? " ' 

Djscuss the Mayor's statement in Act I: "The individual ought undoubtedly to acquiest^ in 
subordinating himself to the community." ' ^ ^ ^ / 

What evidence of hypocrisy does Ibsen show' in relation to the press^ politics, and the small 
tradesman^ , ' * ; 

In Act I explore the innuendoes of Pefra'B statement: *There'is so much falsehood* both at 
home and at school At home one "must not sp.eak, and at school we have to stand apd tell lies 
to the children " V * - . ' . ' 

Il6sei\ is called one pf the first realists; what evidences are there thaty4?t Enemy of the People is 
. a realistic play? \. ' ' . , , r • 

. biscussl;he conflict in Act Ilf between Petra and Hovstad on the ^obligation of the newspaper ^ 
' to the pub^Cr, ; . ' \\ \ * ■■' , v s " 

Discjjfis the irony Qf the title An Enemy of the Pejople. ' , , . [ 

Discuss Dr. Stockmann's statement in Act IV that: ^'The most dangerous enemy of truth and 
freedom is the compnct majx)rity;" " - ^ 

''Piscuss- the paradox in Act IV of Dr. StO(^kmaiin's/view that "broadmindedness is almost 
.''precisely the same thing^as morality?* 

^ ' , -I . 

Suggested Activities * 



■ • ' Read Elinor Wylie*s "Nonsense Rhyme*^ to compare, her iiJeas of rnqderation with those 
. _ ofilrisen. .* " . ' , .j>*v . /' * r 



Dr, Slockqiarin states; . . tlje m^'ority never has right on its side'Van^^ 
minority is always in the right.'- Debate this issue in claiss 

Write a short paper exploring Ibsen's idea that truth is dynamic, changing every few years. 



ERIC 
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; Write an analysis of Act IV, including the arguments for and agaiiistihe^^ the 
baths; include the arguments of Dr. Stockmann, the Mayor, and Aslakse 

* Contrast Dr. Stockmann's definition of "The People'* with that of Thomas Jefferson^ as^ 
set forth in **The Declaration of Independence^ V 

/ Show in a short paper, since Ibsen has been called (^a symbolist, the yarious uses of 
symholism inAnEnemy of the People. , ' •* / 

Compare Dr. Stockmann's final statement that "the strongest man in the world is he who . 
stands with -Thoreau*s phUosophy in "Civil Disob*edienc^ 



■ • . > ■ 



1 ■ 



8T 
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THE SHORT STORY ' J . 



havioral .Objectives 



After situdying the short stories in this unit, the student Will define the elements of thfe s^^ 
'Stories (i.e,, plot, setting, theme,, characters, tone)'dnd will write a brief essay for each story,* 
stating arid Substantiating a personal judgment as tp' the predomini|nt elfement(s) in the story. . 

After studying the shdrt stories in this unit, the student ^will identify the point of view from " 
. . -which each story is written (i.e., hrst person, third perwn >Jimitfe<}, t|iitd person omniscieiat); 
I ^ will select o^ne of the stories and rewrite portions of it from a poinf of view d'ther than that ! 

used in the storyj and will discuss the differences' that the slp^^ - 

' . After studying ^the ihort stories ^in this unit, the student- .wiiridenW^^ the social critrcisin^- 
. expressed in each short story and .will name tjhose stories whicih specifically rely on irony br : 
; - satire to. express social criticism- ' . , . • ' ' ; . ; 

. Given examples, pf different artistic forms all cxp[ressing protest on the same theme (e»g?, War),. 
. - *fhe student will parjici^te In a panel discussion ev^Iuatinlg the effectiveness of the short story 
V as a vehicle^r protest 'aj; (?ofTpyar«d with dther artistic forms (e.g., song lyrics,; sculpture, 
V painting, novel, norificti on, film). - ' . ' m . ! ' 

' ' ' . '/ . . * ' ^ ^ ' ^' .^'^^ \ 'f 

-textbooks- *: ^ ' " . < *'\ * " ^ ' ^ . . ^ - . 

J ^' ■ • r ' ' ^' . v ^ *' ' 

' V gtooks, Cleanth, an^ Warren,^ Understandipg Fiction. • ; . " ' 

- ; ^ * ' Cttekhov, Anton^ ''TlieXament." . , ' ; \\ ; ' . . ' / 

• \Kafta;f ran;?. *nn the Penal Colony/' ^ /' " , - 

' ' MaupassantiGur.de; ^"The Necklace?' j: • ' • . / - " ' / * 
; V .'.Pirandello, Luigi. '*^War.*' , * ' > ' \ ^ ' ' ' 

V' IngUs; Rewey^BeUe, and Spear,.Josep:hine.'\ V - - . ^ r , , 

Adventures in English Lif^srcrture, Olympic'bd* , ^ - l < .> ' 

Chekhov, Anton. 'The Verger/' , ' , : ' ' \ ^ ' 



ideasfoHheBevelopment of the Study of**The Lament'\ * ^ .\ / ' 

Resesu'ch the Irfe arid works of Chekhov. ; ; / " . ' 

. Re'search the importance of Chekhov in World literature* ^ ^^ . . ■ ' ' 

> Compare the styles of, Chekhov and de Maupassant for conciseness, brayity, a^^ of 
• small'^Jetails.. -•^ v' : ' .v., ■ \-\ ^ r/'^'', ■\' ' > 
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V What means does GHekhoY use • 

How does Cheklfov use nature in the opening scene' of the story? , , 

What is the first revelati(3)ri of the cabman's feelings concerning his son's death? What is meant 
when it is said that his feeling^^^^ 

' What events suggest the dVe^^^ 

Ho'w does the question ***Is it nothing he thas to tell?" (text, p, 206) present a sujnmary of the 
cabman's feelings? ^ . ^ , 

. HoWis^t^^^^ • / 

; ^ Why is the 1^^^^^ - 

. ' This'ifqny presents the theme of the story; what is the theme? ^ - . ' ^ ' v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Prepare a short paper, d^^ coul-d or could not come to a proper close 

^ . ' after the Miimaii^s statement, 'Tll-go and look- after my horse * :\ tloere's always time ta sjeep. 
Nofearofthat!"%(See text;p. 206.) ^ , . . ^ ^ . -ti 

' After reading Bret Harte's "Tennessee's 'Partner," pJ?$parigJ,a^panel discussion cfonpernin^ 
' ^ Chekhov!s"pr%entati0n 9f ibna speaking; i]^ full simplicity In the last spene and. Harte's use- of a ' 
sirnilar device in tlie ftineral ^speeoh^-^^^a^^^^^ 

each writer with this device. ' ' \ ^' , ; : , -.^'^ ' - - 

, ■ J.- *: • . ■ .' . . . ■ . .■ ■■ ■• , .. J'. ■ ■ '■ \ ■ ti- 

Chekhov once told' a writer to cut out his long passagr describing the moonlight 4n a'soene and 
give simply the glint of the moon on a piece of%oken bottle. (Spe'text, p. 650.) Follpw'this 
suggestion for a creative* writing experieiil/^ withf variatiotjs as to the atiine of ,day or:*fie time^pf ' 
/ year. ^ ^ • ' . ' ^ \ - . ^ .-..'V^. 

Ideas for the Development of the Study of "The Verger'; ■ '^U . ,, 

Study the struckre of this Story for its smoothness of ^^^^^^ : , > 

' ■• • ■ . ^^■ .-■ . ■.■ ■ ■ ■ . . *' ' ' ■ ■ / l^ 

■ ^-^ . . , . . ■ . ■ . - ■• ■ . 

• Howis the character of the' verger revealed? , 

Hbw consistent^are the character traits of the verg^ ^ ^ ^ 

' - ConlTasC the \^rger arid t^^^ ; V 

i How are i)eople/bften ftiisj^uided by prejudices. :to WWch ■the>^,.are oblivious,^^ sueh as social 
\ status, educ^tionland employi^ * . , : 

; Debate the values^^^ - . ^ ; > • s % ^ > ; : ^ ; . ' 
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Ideas for the Development of the iStucly of '^The Necklace" 



Research the literary life of de Maupassant, Read and review the works of 0. Henry and.de 
' Maupassant and compare the techniques and devices used by each. ' . , 

Study the infltience of Flaubert pn de Maupassant,, . ^ ' - i 

After reading 0. Henry *s "The Furnished Room" with its trick ending, discuss the question of 
whether the coaclusion of 'The- Necklace" is a trick, also. 



' - What symbolism IS suggested by the f^fseness* of tfiSsJ^^we^^^^^ * ' 

The surpi'ising turn of events at. the conclusion conveys^ the point of the story; what is the • 
. . p(Jint asxevealed to the reader? W^^^^ . . ^ 

'/ I^s there a^regeneration of the heroine? Doies the au^thojp indicate apy evidenQe of tW ' . 

'' How. could the iroh^ of this story be explained? Upon what is the irony based specifically? 

- HoWjdQeg jie Riaupassantririject a se'hSe of the quality e^f life into his summaries of long periods 
^ " 0fctiiiie;|i^^^^ of hardsllip^ the Loisels)? ^ ' \ ' . 

* ' In' what Wjfiy; does tle^ ^^upas^ani the reader that Mn(ei Loikel is'cai)able of accepting 

» the life of lilrUsRip wliix^h comes i^vith' the loss of the necklace^ " ^ , ' 

List the falsfe^values that led Mme. Lo|sel to her downfall; was the pu^ishinent too severe for 
her? pother bJy-^^^ ' ' ^ ^ - 

/^De MaupasWl^ilias bee^jg^^ who a^^^^ faithful to the portrayal of 

' " ' real life inr^'all aspect^f pT(|mi^e^^^^ does this 

:\dfseri^bn of hislitei^ 'V. ^ . 

'■■ ■ • ,"-to .• ■■ • ■ ■■ . . . i . ' • ■ ' 

; . * Debate this proposition: The^l^it)ine[sho^^^ a, clean breast of the loss of the jewels 

at once/lnclude the discussioni^oT motive] was it a t^e and'admi^ablfe pride, a false'pride, or a. 
mixture of the two that prompted he,t actions?- ^ > ' , ' 

Prepare a compositipn entitled "Mme, -Loisel: / A' W^^^^ of^%nity." Exiirn^nei^the 

. supposition that even^ ir she had not lost the jewefe and>uined t^er^^l^^^^ 

inevitably wastefd her life on s(onie ?ort of vain end^e^^ ' & . * '\ 

Write-a continuation of what may have happened after the end^f the V « . - . , ' / 
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Ideas for th5 Development U the Study of "^^^ - 

Research the literary life of Pirandello, . ■ ' 

:.. * . • ■ - ■ . ' , ^ ' ■ . ■ • . . , • . ;• ,. ^ . •. > ■ 

' keyiW the basic elements of the short story form/ ,« ^ / 

. Point out the' physical actions of the' story; how are these actions clues to th^^feelings and 
' attitudes of the characters? , ^ ' • ^ • " \ ^ • 

What isithe basic conflict of/the plot? Who are the exponents of the tWo exjtrenie po^iorts in 
, the debate? Explain the^ different viewpoints- ^ I ., ^ 

, How do ''the fat woman'* and *'the old man" modify e^h other's views? ^What,are these 
^ modifications? ^ • / 

What is the climax of the story? How doei? it affect tllTfirial action ^f 'Hhe old man"?. Arq 
there any previous events to iire]pare the reader for this outcome? Point thesp out. How does 
: this unexpected outbmst imply the total meaning of the story? 

Suppose that in answer to "the |at womafi's" question, "Then . , . is your son really/dead?' 
(jtext, p. 1 55), "the old ma|i" had sim^ply. answered, "Yes, he is dead,*' Using this si^pOsition, 
develop in a short paper the effect of this answer upon the actions and the attitud^bf "the fat 
woma.n*/in her ability to face life. ^ • . - / 

' Examine in a paper* the impact of a different version of the story in which "the* old man* 
receives news of his son^^ death at the Jront after his argument with the/other people in the; 
train compartment. / . 

Debate the issue (frorr/ a point of view) of the giving of children .to- the country; try 

not to be iimifed to this story alone for proof df argum / 

^deasfor the Development of the Study of "In * 

Review the allegorical style of Swift in Gw/Z/v^r'^ pfiveU ^nd of Bunyan in Pilghm*s Progress.' 

What indications are present in the storyrto prove it to be a fantasy? Is this story to be ' 
' > Considered only .as a fantasy? Point out any real human experiences present. What is the basic 
. intention of the stor^? , ^ ' 



^ H<jw doe^ this story fit into an allegorical pattern in reference to events, objects, and 
: characters?^ ^' V * ' / * . ' 
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"In the Penai Colony'* is an allegory of the conflict l^etween two setsofibeliefs concerinng the; 
state of religion in the modem ..world; point out the beliefs and the conflicts present and 
discuss this controversy. . * f ' I 

. . ' . * ■ \ ■ ' . ^• \ ■ 

What is the role,of science in this story ^ How doe^ religion enter into the story? * ' 



What do the original drawings made by/the Old Commander symbolize? Discuss the symbolism 

present in the execution process of the machine. . ' " 

♦ , ' . ' ' ' ■ _ ■ ' ■ /■ • 

How is the fantasy of the story ironicailly logical? * . • ^ - / 

Hi^wis thestyle of narration ironical k its contrast to the fanteticev^^^ ' . / 

Wjhat is the dramatic purpQsc of the factual style in which "In the Penal Colony'* is written? 

Discuss the strange expressioHL that always appeared on the victim's face toward the end of his 
execution; what explanation- can be given for the abse/ice of this expresssioni on^ the officer's 
face wlien he is being executed? , , , * — * " y 

. ^ ■ • :. ■ - ^ ■ ■ . . . . ' ;,• V ' ■ . • " I , 

/ (The "inscription on the tombstonb of the GUI CortimBnder read: "Here lies^the Old^ 

Commander. His adlftrents, who may no longer bear a name, hay:e dug this ^ave fof him and 
• erected this stone. Tljere -exists a prophecy to the effect that, after a certain humber of years, 

the Commander will ri^e from the dead and. lead them out of tlfis house to the reconquest of 
.„ the colony* Believe and wait!" (See text, pp. 388-38.9:) Prepare a pap^r discussing the religious 

significance of this inscription, - \ . " - 

Students may consider for debate and/or disdussion the question: Is the explorer convert^ to 
the doctrine of the machine at the end , of the story? Present proof from the stpry to 
^'^"^^ substantiate arguments. * . ' ' . 

Suggested Activities : , ' ' • / 

Note tli^ subjects which tljie writers criticize in, the selected shqrt stories. Select' one of the- 
subjects and develop a collage on this the"me. I ' . ' u '. 

/ Review the eleme^nts of a short story. Attempt to determine the predominant element(s) in* 
each of th« selections. / ' ' r- 

Participate as a member of one of several discussion groups on specific protest tjieifies (ejg,, 
: War, pollution) expressed through art in order to Evaluate the effectiveness of the short story 
\ .as -a vehicle for protest as compared With other artistic forms (e.g., song lyrics, sculptui-en 
' painting, novel, nbnfictiort, film). , . • , . 
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Selec; one of th^ri ters studied and write a hrief par-agraph emulating his style, afid have class 
members try to determine, after hearing the paragraph, the writer being imita'ted. ^ 

Discuss tlie relatpOTship between each of the- short story selections and the course theme, 
Protesting Man. 

\ 

Discuss point of view ^ relatiop-''-1<j^^eai:l^ of the ^hort stories. In order to determirte the 
importance of point of vWjn^^ story, rewrite portions of a selection from a point of 

view other thaa that chosen by the author and evaluate, the. differences this effects i*n the 
elements of tbe story and m the reader's response to story. 



Y 
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♦ . " ^ ■ ' ■ , . ■ '...'*. • 

BLACK ^PROSE AND POETRY 



Behavioral Objectives ^ • ; - 

Having studied selected black prose and poetry*^ ^the sfUdent will show in a pre- and post-course 
* comparative listing (by the increased number of entries) a greater awareness of the works of 
black writers and the role th^e writers have played Jn the artistic life of Am 

Given the contention that the blUple^w^er's protest is particularized in such a way that it has 
no xiniversality^ thei student will4upport\)r r^^^^ contention in a multifaragraph paper, 
citing spacific evidences from th'e works stu^ 

Haying discussed in class some of the distingmShablejcharactep of black writing^ (^,g,, use 
of dialect, rhVthm^ concrete figures rather than a^^traictions), the sttident will identify 
examples of these characteristics in the works studied Os{id propose reasons for ihe 
. predominancy of these characteristics ambng^blac^ 



Textboo'k . \ ^ ^ 

Chapman, Abraham, ed,J5/acfc Fo/d)e^. . ^ 

Other Sources ' . 

■ -ti - ' . - . - " • ■* ■ • ■ 

Bigsby, C, W. E. The Black American Writer, Vol II: Poetry and Drama, 
Pemarest, David P., and Lamdin, Lois S.,eds. The Ghetto Reader, ^ , • 
Duberman, Martin B. In White America. 
Fx^QdmsinyWTancisS, The Black American Experience. 
. ^Iiighes, Langston, and Bontemps, Arna. TJhe Poetry df the Negro: 1 746-1970, 

Williams, Jamye Coleman, and Willia]pis, McDonald, ed^. The Negro Speaks: The Rhetoric of 
Contemporary Black Leaders, r 



Background Study 

J Read and discuss the introduction of Black Voices, 



. Report on contributions of black writers to the theatte. 
Report on Richard Wright's A/ar/ve5o«. - 



\ . '9,8 
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Ideas for Development 
Prose 

In Summer Tragedy" what are the motives* of Jeffs and Jennie's suicides? How has the 
author successfully protected his story from over-sentimentality? Is the ending more tragic or 
less so in that the reader is offered few explicit reasons for .the suicides? 

In *The Man Who Lived Underground" what qualities of Dostoyevsky 's ''underground " dc)es 
Wright parallel in his short story After reading Ellison's Invisib le M an, compare Wright'^s and 
Ellison's her{)es in theme and technique. Is Wright's song imagejy comparable to Ellison's 
fmagery with the Blues'.^ What is the meaning of the polrdeman's statement: 'Tou've got To 
shoot his kind. They'd wreck things"'.' p. 160. 

In "Neighbors" the protest is lodged within the incident rather'^than in a subjective approaich 
through the mind of .the narrator. What do you feel is the reason for telling the story in th|rd 
person rather than first'.' Why does the author emphasize the problem from the older sister's 
viewpoint rather than that of one of the parents or Tommy? t)oes the author explore the 
re^isons f{^r prejudice or only the emotional results of discrimination? 

'hn "Blopd-burning Moon" compare the ballad-like quality of Toomer's prose to that of the 
otfier short stories studied. 'Flow does the refrain, "Red nigger moon. Sinner! Blood-burning 
moon. Sinner! (\)me out that factory door," build a-nd dramatize the story's theme? Does Bolp 
Stone's feelings for Louisa reflect the general attitude of the Southerner for the Negro? Is the' 
story any weaker for not revealing Louisa's inner feelings for the two men? ^ 

In chapter one "Nightmare" .of The Autobiography of Malcolm X, explore the childhood 
experiences of the author which might haye shaped his adult attitudes. Is Malcolm X similar to 
EllisHn's liero in his experien(!:es'.' ^ 



Note: the teai^JTer should choose the poets and poems that would represent as manV forms and 
themes as possible in the short time alloted. Consider particuarly the following poems: 



[poetry 




"V/e Wear the Mask" 
"The Creation" 



"A Litany at Aj^lanta" 
"Yet Do I Marvel" 
"Dark Symphony" 
"Memphis Blues" 
"Nocturne at Bethesda" 
"Harlem" 

"Tlie Children of the Poor" 
"The Death of Nick Charles 



"Incident" . 
"Nigger" 

"The Ballad. of Joe Meek" 
"Theme for English B" 
"Middle Passage" ^ 
'\Status Symbol" 



9:) 
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fs it possible to categori/e general rnoods and attitudes of the black poets? 

Do the black poets us a gr(Hip reflect certain tendencies of style and technique in their work? 

Analyze one black poet's techni(iu^ of imagery, does the^^black poet rely on concrete figures 
more than hi'S modern whafe counterpart? 

Does the fa^t that Negrci writing frequently relies on oral tradition to sustain itself ex|)lain the 
frequent use of the folk lync style of the black poet? 

the poems of the blacf; poets contain more of an emotional overtone than a philosophical 
one'.^ Which is true of his modern white counterpart? 

Is the black poet's protest particularized in such a way that it has no universality? - 
Suggested Activities . * * 

- J, 

Selepf^^cenes from A Raisin in the Sun and^//7 White America to act out Before the class., 

! ' . » - J ^ 

Ust^fmusical recordings by black ^^rtistii to analyze thd^^|hemes and styles and to comparei 
therti with the black poets studied. * I 

\ . ' - - . 

Role play protest situations similar to^those m the short Stories studied (e.g., school 
integration, mob scenes, and work discrimination). 

Develop questions for and conduct a poll on prejudice and discrimination within the high 
school. 

Compai^t/NSgro characters from modern black fiction to those in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Write a pa[m()n the characteristics of the black hero in contemporary fiction. 
Write a p^er on rhythm, mopd, and imagery in contemporary -Negro poetry. 
Research reK^ences to the African heritage in modern black fiction and poetry. 
Make a collage^pressing forms of discrimination in American life. 
Ask volunteers to prepare a report on tht Black Muslims and Elijah Muhammed. 
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INVISIBLE MAN 



Bel^aviorafl Objectives ' • ' 

After studying ln\fisible Man, the sfe^erfkwill write a one-pahgraph defiriition o{ invisibility as 
Ellison usesjjoer term, and orally ideTrtiiy the institutions Ellison criticizijes and the way in 
which they contribute to. making the bla^k man an ''invisible man." - ' ( 

Given a definition of episodic struct urn (e.g., events in a story that have no causal relationship- 
and^ are together because the>f lW)peAfid.Jn chronological order to a single character), tl\e 
' student will , identify the major ^prtioris of the noVel '(i.e., childhood,*' the educational 
* experience, the job in the factory, tie exiberience with the Brotherhood) and wilt.write a paper 
supporting or refuting the contention thaj the'structwrii of jthe novel is^an episodic one*. ^ 

After studying Invisible Mat^ ^nd reviewing the definition of symbolism, ^he student will 
enumerate in a discussion thl images i^presentin'g light and darkness in the novel (e.g., the 
images related to the praint faclory episode.). 

After studying Invisible Man, the student will locate and describe the dream sequences in the 
novel and will write a multiparagraph analysisof the nightmare world of reality and norireality 
which e^merges as a result of these sequences. 

Using cUss-developed criteria concerning qualities which make a book last a hundred years,^the 
student will participate in a small group'diseussion analyzing Invisible Man in terms of these 
criteria. - < 

■ ' \ 

Given a definition of static'and'^ dynamic characters (e.g., the static ch^jqacter is^pne ro whom- 
things happen but within whom things remain the" same, whereas a _4y"i^"^i^ cha racter isJine 
who is modified by the actions through which he passes), the student will determine whether 
the main character is a dynamic ^r static character and will support his j,Udgment by citing 
specific pas^age^^and/or statements from the novel. 



Textbook 

Elkson, Ralph. Invisible Man. 



Other Sbukces 
Books 



Bon^ Robert A. The Negro Novel in America. ; 

\ 

ButcheV^Mar^aret. The Negro in American Culture: 
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Demarest, David Pt\and Lamdin,LoisS.,eds/r//eC/ze^^o , 

' . ' : i ... ' ^ • 

Dobbs, Barbara. Afe^o literature for High School StuflentS;. 

^ • . . . ^ 

Ellison, Ralpli. 5//ac/owaAi6/i4c?^ > | ^ 

Gr^ss, Seymour L., and Hardy, John, eds. Imagi^s of the Negro in American Literaturl, 
Hiil, Herbert, ed. Anger, and Beyond: The Negro Writer in the UniWd States, 

. Huglies, Langston. -S^e Best Short Stories by Negro Writers: ^ . - ' . 

■ * * ' ■ ,,*.*' 

^___^, t(\,New Negro Boets: U, S. A, 

, and Bontemps, Arna, eds. ne Poetry of th^ Negro, 1 746-1949. \ ^ 

.James, Charles L., ed, From the Roots: Short Stories by Black Americans, 

■ ■ ' i' ■ ' .,'.*'■ 

Margolies, Edward. Native Sons: A Critical Study of -Twentieth Century Negro American 
'Authors, : ; ' ^ . ■ ■ ^ ■ ' 



Schulbe^, Budlfi, ed. Fra^^the Ashes: Voices of Watts, ^: - • 

Waldmeijri- Josep'h J., ed. ^sent American Fiction: Some Critical Views, ' / : ^ 

Williams,' Ja^mye Colqman, aM William^^McDonald, eds\ The Negro Speaks: The Rhe tori fi 
of Contemporary Black Leaders, v , 



Periodicals 



Bauniback, Jonathon. *'Nighti^are of a Native Son: Ralph Ellison*s /«v/5?We Man. 
Critique, 



Bloch, Alice. ''Sight Imagery in Invii^ible Man. " English Journal, ; , ' ' 

ElUson, Ralph. 'mat America Would Be 1^^^^^ / v ' 

Kostelanetz,' Richard. "The Politics, of Ellison^s Booker: Invisibly Man as Symbolic 
History." CHicago R^iew, V ^ . ^ / ; 

Oldei^man, Raymond M. "Ralph Ellison's Blues and Invisible Man. " Wiscdnsin Studies, 
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Background Study j 

' • ■ •» ■ 

I ■ ■ '■■ . ■ • 

ijrace the development of black literature in America, 

■<•••■ 

Discus^ the form^> of protest litexuture. ' * 

Review the basic cpjicepts . of e?cistentialisni.. 

Review the literary concept of the archetypal ''night journey.*' 



V 



Ideas for Development > , ^ 

Gonj>4der grandfather's deathbed speech (chapter 1) as a motif in the novAl. 

* Bledsoe reminds the narrator tliar he **fQrgot to lie" to the white, man; what type of bla^k 
individual and/or institution does Bledsoe represent^ Discuss Bledsoe's relatioiv to the 
founder'^ statjg[e---the ambiguity|x)f lowering or Hf ting the veil from tne face of the Negro slave-, " 

How do the novel's three scenes pi violence (the /'battle royal,'* the C^olden Day brawl, and the 
Harlem riot) typify the black world? Does Ellison accept violence as a part of the black man's 
■ nature?. ■ ^ ; ■ ' ' ' ' 1 ■ • ' ^ 

Why does Trueblood's story shockvNorton intq a heart attack? Ex?plaiiti the;,negative attitude of^^ 
the college toward Truebiood. ^ , ' ' . ^-^ 

What type of ''world" does the Golden Day represent, and how does it disillusion Mr. Nortgn? 

Do you agree or disagree 'with the ex-surgeon's indictment of Norton in chapter 3? 

* Young-Emerson reveals t\he 'content of the letter to the narrator but refuses to hijre him;Vhat 
does this tell us about yoi^ng Emerson? \ , 

The incident in*the pkint factory serves as a /symbolic portrait of ' the underlying reality of 
hlack-white relations in America; discuss the allegorical extensions of the ^following: Liberty 
Paints, a factofy t^e "size of a city^'* the use of themame Optic White, the mixing of the black 
into the white, the implicati of Kimbx;o's acceptance of the gray-tinged paint, and the 
iihportance of the paint's use on national monuments. ' \ ♦ ^ 

. , ■ . • » ■ ' • ■ ' ■ . ■ \ : •. ^, " , ' ) . y 

* After the narrator has made his mistake in JCimbro's deparl;menti he^is.3s^gned to assist*Lucius, 
. Brockway in the thir^ subbasement of the plant. Reread" the incident carefully; why 

Brockjyaysov anti-union?' How has he'survived in the industrial system in spite .of his advancing' 
\ ■' age? What is the attitude of the company toward him? V " i- 

In the narrator's confrontation with, the union jmembers, what is their attitude tSWard blacks? 
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Aftej the explosion in the factory, Ellison uses a surir^alistic metho^o relate the epiSbde in 
the hospital; which details arje most effiactiye in the creation of thi^ nightmare experience? 

Examine the narrato^ motives for joinink the Brotherhood and embracing its ideals. 

Discuss the foHowing members df the fer^^h^hood as to their roles^witjlin the organization: 
Jack, Hambro, Tod Clifton," and Westrum. 

What is the alternative to the Brotherhbod that Ras the Exhorter offers the black man? (See 
pp. 321-324.) What is his appeal to a lar|ge segment of the blades? 

What does;*ta# a Rinehart?*'mean? 

Discuss the following statement: "I k/new that it was better to live out one's own ^surdity 
than to die for others..** 
u*' ' - . * . 
Three objects recall important aspi^ts of the narrator's past: the yams (chapter 13), Brother 
Tarp*s slave link (chapter 18),. a^ the bank with the self-rriocking image (chapter 15); what 
truths does the narrator learn fr^m these items? 

What significances exist in the burning of the contents of the briefcase as the narrator sitsm 
thehde? \ ' ' \ 

"Light confirms my reality ^. . IVe illuminated the blackness of mf invisibility. . , /' Has the 
^narrator? 

F^read the Epitogue to determine what happens to the ;protagoniist after "comm^ 

What is the point of view or point of command^n'the novel? How effective is Ellison's choice 
of the narrative method? 



Suggested Activities 

y -View and discuss the film, The Novel: Ralph Ellison on\Work in Brogress. Refer t$y the 
Indiana University film catalog. Crisis, for other appropri{|itte films. 

Participate in a panel to discuss the question: What is today*^ answer to the black man's 
dilemma? 'v 

Invisible Afan was written in' 1947; write in Ellison's style a description of an actual 
happening that has occurred since thatitime. 



Using current materials, make a collage representing a type of invisibility. 

Write a paragraph characterizing a type of inyisiblity in mocjern America 
revealing the conclusions. Let the class discover the identity. 

Give oral reports on other forms of black literature rea|d. 



• '. • / - 
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Discuss black humor as a form of protest and listen to aifd discuss recordings of black 
comedians/ » v V / ' :^ . 

To Ralph Ellison, the Blue or Blues Mood is a symbdllc expression of the human 
'condition. Using blackiecordings, discuss how their music/eflects the life. of the Negro. 

Sight apd sightlessness are implied by the word "invisible'' as key images in Ellison's 
novel.* In a m^'or paper identify this sight imagery and explain its function and 
effectivness in the work. i • 

Employ the following suggested topics for m^or papers: ; 

The allegorical functions of names of characters > 

. importance of the Blues in /« ^^^^ 

The "rear* world paralleled with one of Ellison's microcosms (e.g., Goflden Day, 
: I Liberty Paint Company, ITle College) ^ : 

I Ellison's sociat Cpmmentsybn American institutions (e.g., education, industry, 
liberalism) . 
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MASS MEDIA STUDIES / " . 



Behavioral Objectives 



After exaipining forms of media in order to determine issues under protest, the student will 



compare \x 



class discussion the methods, used to convey the protest* 



/ Having re^se^rched and/or read selected essays from the#extbook about current censorship 
^stan4ards'^pplied to the media, the student .wiH^ ^ these standards in oral discussion or. 



debate. * 



After choosing one of the mpdjia, the student will research and report on the technical aspects 
employed in bie chosen mediurn. , . 

Having studied various.forms of .media, the student in small group discussion will conjtribui^e to 
a list of Criteria for evaluating the media, and will use these criteria in a written evaluation of a 
program or article ft;pm at least two of the media. / ' 



Textbook • ' / "' . . . ^ ; ^ 

, Rissover, Fredric, and Birch, David C. Mass Media and the Popular Arts. 

' . ' ' ' ' . ■ ' . ■ * 

Other Sources ' • 

■ , Books .. ■ " ' ,■ . •■' ' '/ ■ ■: 

I Carpenter, Edmund S., and McLuhan, H. Marshall, eds. Explorations in Communications: 
An Anthology. . ' ' 

C\or, HatryM,€bscenity md Public MoraHty: Cem^ 

Emery, Edwin; Ault, Philip; and Agee, Warren. Introduction to ^ass Commmicapon. 
Klapper, Joseph T. The Effects of Mass Communication. V 

* ^' • ■■ ■ ' ' '■■ ■' • i ' 

LaTSQn,Ottol>i.,Gd. Violence and the Mass Media. - 

McLuhan, H. Marshall, and Fiore, Queritin. The Medium Is the Massage: Aninventdry of 
Effects. 

V Major J sLcqmlineK.TTte Involved Genera^^^ , 

Marcus. Pr^d Film and Literature: Contrasts in M^ - , 
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V^chard^VancQ: The Hidden Persuaders. ' V 
Jefferson Count^^ublic Schools. EQP English 32\^omrnmicdtion in Mnt. 
' ' .' EQP English 322-Commmication in Film. 
. EQP English 323'<:omntunication in Radio and Televisiori. ^ 



Skornia, Harry J. Television and Society. 

NonpHnt.Media - ' ^ ^ 

Kodak Teennige Movie Awards: I96i). (film) 

Kodak Teenage Movie Awards: 1967. (film) 

*^ • .t 
The Medium Is the Massage, (film) 

Newspaper in the Qassroom Bulletin Board Kit, 



J 



Id6as for Development • / 

Study the psychology of color as aplied in magazin^ advertising. 
Suggested Activities 

Invite representatives from the press, television, and rajlia to present a^ymposium on 
n^ws coverage. ^ 

Play selected protest recordings (e.g., spiritual, Clascal, jazz, and rockytpl jllu^t^ their 



. influence on society. M 
Analyze contemporary advertising methods 



(reffer j^o ' 



Vance . P^k^d's /TT^e Hidden 



Persuaders), ^ 

Write apne-minute commercial1:o promote a product nQt jprevioifs]^^ (use video 

"tape equipment, if available). " ^ \ ' ■ V ' . ' 

Analyze the use of sound,^ffects and background music, ii^^moyies an4 television as a 
means fptrstiniulating emotion. ^ ' \^ ^ ^ • / 

^ ■ ' "" ''l ' y ' '* ^ ^ \ 

View the filing 7%^ Medium Is the Massage, available' through the'Louiiville Free Public 
. Library. •■ ' - ^' ' ' ' '--''"^'^ " . : \ ^ 







1 

1 
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.Compare the treatment of a specific!news event by n^ational periodicals suBj^^as T/m,e and 



.1 • View Kodak's films on award-wiftning movies created by teen-agers; 4|^Quss tbeir themes 
and creativity as a means of social comment ' , ' > V y ' 

. ■ ■> / . ■ * ■ ' ■ . 

/ ' ' ■ . 

♦ Encourage students to produce a short protest movie. 





A V 





^- ^Ay^ 
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, NONPRINT MEDIA v 
Kodak Teen-age Moyist Av)am: 1966.- 

■KodakiTeen-ag^ovie Awards: -1967. '^^ '< • 

JheMedm/ls the Massage. McGraw-Hill Book Co'mpany, 1967. 53 fnin. Cobl;sio'uridr(LQuisM^ 
^* Free Public Library 3-4?5, 3-436) " • - ' ! ' " . ' - " 

The Nov^k Ralph Ellisor} 6n Wortq in Progress. National Educatipjaal TeJ^evisioh 

Indiana Universityvi 966), 30 min* Black and ^ ife T 



-Kit ' ^ •• . ,; ■; ■ ■ • ./v'- - " , . 

Newspaper m the Classroom Bulletin Board Kit: Coutxt^^^ Times, Lpuisville, Ky. 



SI 
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BPOK .SELECTION AND REEVALUATION POLICY 



ObJtctjL^ts 



■V 



Th* primary objectlvij. 
anqich and support 



th« school materials center Is to i«vl«a«nt,. 
itldnal program of the school. 



TheUschool materials cehter should contribute to the social, Intellectual ^ 
cullrotal and ^spiritual development o£ the students. ' « 



Select loi 



Matirlal* for the school materials center should be selected by; librarians 
In coMultatlon with adnlnlstratorsv eupervlsors, faculty members, students 
. and. pf rents. . . ■ ,. ■ • ' 



Reputable, unbiased, professionally prepared selection aids shot 
consulted as guides e^ 



be 



Criteria for selection 



Selection should consider^ the needs of the Individual school based on a 
knowledge of the curriculum land on requests from administrators and 
teachers, 

Cdnslderatlon. should be glveft to Individual students based^-o|B^ 
of elementary and secondary youth and on requests of parent^ an 

S^eetlon should provide for A wide range of materials on all levels of 
difficulty, with a diversity bf appeal and the, presentation of different 
points of view." ^ "^^l- i>- 

The Instructional \materlals .sl^ijald have high literary value, 
* Materials shojiild have superior format. 




Jetferson County Public Schools. Kej^ to Pollclen and Procedures tot 
Librarians. Lotrisvlile, Ky. : Jefferson County Board of Education, 1969. 
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BOOK SELECTION ANI> MATERIAL REEVALUATION PROCEDURES 
. Revised June 27, 1969^ 

We seek t0 educate youag people in the democratic tradition, to foster a recognition 
of individ\ial freedom and social responsibility, tp inspire meaningful awareness 
of and respect for the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and to instill appreci- 
^atlon of the values of /individual personality; It is, recognized that these ' % 
"democratic values can best be transmitted in an atmosphere which is free from 
censorship and 'fiCrt if icial restraints upon free inquiry and learning and in which 
academic freedom for teacher and stydent is encouraged, 



It is further recognized that there are areas of such a controversial or question- 
able nature, that some restraints upon complete academic freedom are necessary.,^_^ ^ 

The Jefferfson County Board of Ej3uca.tion wishes to meet ignorance, hatred and' 
prejudice not with more ignorance, hatred and prejudice; but with understanding, ' 
goodness, and reason. Therein nO individual will be allowed to impose, his 
personal views |n any subject area, and the best professional behav^:^r and 
individual thought will be expected at all time^;" When political, moral or 
'f social problems arise within ;the classroom as/tippics of discussion or study, 
r opportftnitiels for opposing points of view mu^ be provided. 

The Board of Education doesr not advocate a t/^lic'y of censorship, but a practice 
Of Judicioup selection pf materials to be ubed with students in the classrooms 
^ of jfefjEer$on County Public Schools, and wac^jts^ly to be helpful to the teachers 
in prQvlditfg good learning, experiences for boys and girls. Teachers shall use 
prudent judgment in determining whether materials are of such nature andrsh'all 
submit items to their principal and supe|:visors for approval before inclusion 
in their instructional programs. Should such material be selected for inclusion 
• itt' a teacher •s curriculum guide, and objections to same evolye, the Board insists 

\ upon the following. . «» 

$ ■ , ■ 

Igdividua^ls involved will be provided an opporturtity to discuss the matter 
Vfu^ly witifi local school personnel. 




The" mat^r:;ials reevaluatlon procedure will be initiated ^nd conclusions 
reported to the school arid individuals involved. See attached BOOK 
SELECTION*' AND MATERIALS REEVALUATION POLICY.- 

'* with reference to library bpoks per se and book selection, the form used 
1^ 1963-69 ^nd the years before may' be used. See attached CITIZEN'S 
REQUEST FOR REEVALUA3:iON OF MATERIAL. 

Furthermore, in recognition of the scop6 of this problem, the Board encourages the 
administrations of the locaT schools to form panels of qualified persons, appoint- 
ed^ fairly (b.2., teacher, parent^ and other school and community representatives) 
to' consider ipterials to be used in the curriculums that might have an adverse 

"effect on sifuderits. ^ In addition, the Board suggests that individual school ^ 
department^ be encouraged to conisider, read and review all supplementary 

\currlcularVinclusiotr^ that might bqi offensive politically, socially or otherwise. 
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BOOK SELECTION • AND MATERIALS 



Individuals', ox^ganizatidns , or groups who challeng^ 
maeerials shall be asked to, complete the form. Citi 



or criticize instructional 
zen' s Request for Reevaluatjon 



REEVALUATION FOLIC 



7 



of Material comparable" to 'that suggested, by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

After completing the above mentioned form, a school committee composed of the 
, teacher in the subject area, the principal, the supervisor and the librarian: 
shall review v^ith the complainant the written criticisms and attempt to i^each 
a decision concerning the copiplainti 

If a decision is n^t reached which is satisfactory to the complainant, the v 
principal shall request the Associate Superintendent for Instructipn to delegate 
a central committee to review and- make a final decision concerning the disposit- 
ion of the complaint. This decision will be reported back to the^ principal by 
the Associate Superintendent for Instruction, .This central commi1:tee shall be. 
composed of an administrator, a supervisor in the subject ar6a under question, a 
classroom teacher in the sub ject a^ea, ' the , Coordinator o^ Library Services and 
a mature* parent, preferably from the schodfr^listTict" frdm "whl^ the complaint 
orglnates. No member of the central .Committee 3l?all have be^TPfe 
local school .committee with the-excepti^on of the supervisor. ^ 



member of the 



■ ■ ■ ■■ ' " ■■ ■ ■ ' 1% - ' 
• The materials involved shall have been withdrawn frotn general circulation arid 
use pending a. decision In writip by the central committee. 

However, in the event the complainant does hot concur with the decision, he 'mpy , 
request that this child be excused from any contact with the objectionable subject 
matter.' Such requests will be Jionored". . j ' ' ' 

*The word mature in this context applies to all members of the cotiifljittee and ; 
^. meaas" highly developed or advanced In intellect, moral^ qualities and outlook. 

Th/ materials center in each sthiaol 'should have on f ile ''Citizen's Request for 
ReW'sideration of d Book" from The Students' Right to Rea€ ; Reprinted by 
permission of the National Council of Teachers of Engli^, October 16, 1963. 
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CITIZEN'S REQUEST. FOR REEVALUATION OF MATERIAL 



Type ^ B ook . . - F llmstrlp L ecture 

of ^ . 

Material F ilro ' _^ Record _____-Ofiher 



Author (If known) 
Title • 



^ubliihet (if known) 
Request initiated by 



Telephone ' ■ . Adflreai ■ ^ 



CoB?)lainant repreaents: 



_himBelf 

organizations. (Name) 



other group (Name) 



1. To what in the material do. you ob.Ject? (Please _ be specific) . 



2; What do you £eel might be the result o£ exposure to the aaterif 1?, , 

.* . ■ ' ■ 

V 



3. For vhat iige group vduld you recomaend this material? 
A. Is ther« aKij^thing good about this material? ' ., ; ' - 



5e Did you inspect all of this material carefully? What parttf? 



Are you aware of the Judgment of this material by^ critics? 



7e What do you believe is the theme or main idea in this material? 



8* W|hich of the following would you like the school to do with this material? 
refrain from assigning it to your child 



^withdraw it from all students 
refer it to the committee for reevaluation 



9e In its place, what material, if any, would you recbimnend that would convey 
as valuable a picture and. perspective of ^ur civilization? ■ — 



/ signature of Complainant .- ^ "■ - x 



